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from the four corners 





A New Portrait 
of Weizmann 


By ISAIAH BERLIN 


(The following evaluation of Chaim 
Weizmann, first president of Israel, was 
delivered by Str IsAIAH BERLIN at the 
London University as the Herbert Sam- 
uel lecture for 1957.) 


iene HERZL appeared to the Rus- 
sian Jews as a burning Messiah 
from the West, strange, eccentric and 
violent, somebody who was not at all 
flesh of their own flesh, he bound a 
spell upon them because he was strange, 
mysterious and exotic and came from 
beyond, with some kind of auriole of 
glory which he bore from a distance— 
what Trotsky called the magic of dis- 
tance. 

When Dr. Herzl apparently accepted, 
though reluctantly, the solution at that 
time offered by Mr. Chamberlain, the 
British Colonial Secretary, of a settle- 
ment in Africa, these Russian Jews 
were deeply shocked. They could not 
conceive that so deep a misunderstand- 
ing of the truth and purpose of their 
entire existence, that which made them 
a settlement of their own, that which 
made of them some kind of independ- 
ent entity, could be seriously pro- 
pounded. 

It was at that moment that Dr. 
Weizmann—who was the characteristic 
representative of an unbroken, uncon- 
taminated, deeply traditional, deeply 
historical, preserved establishment of a 
vast Jewish ghetto in Europe—first of 
all came gradually into prominence, It 
was these people he represented and for 
whom primarily he built the State. If 


these people had not existed and had 
not already had institutions and had 
not had a prefabricated state in Russia, 
nothing would have happened. 

Having the greatest idealism in the 
world, the most romantic imaginations, 
the Jews of the West, whatever they 
might think and whatever they might 
want, had not enough national vitality 
left in them to rise as a body, to emi- 
grate to so difficult a country as Pale- 
stine, simply in pursuit of ideal ends. 
This is not at all against them, On the 
contrary, it is a measure of their suc- 
cess, in a sense, of assimilating en- 
vironment. 


I wish to state this as a historical 
fact, that I do not see how a state could 
have been created out of such evidence 
as the West provided. 


Weizmann was not an intellectual in- 
novator; his originality lay in the con- 
crete content which he poured into 
ideas he had received from others. His 
political, like his scientific, genius lay in 
applied, not pure theory. Like his con- 
temporary, Lenin, he translated doc- 
trine into reality and, like him, trans- 
formed both. But, unlike Lenin, he had 
a harmonious nature free from that 
streak of bigoted nationalism for which 
no price, in terms of human suffering, 
blood and death, can possibly be too 
high. 

He was, above all, an empiricist who 
looked on ideas primarily as tools of 
judgment, endowed with a powerful 
sense of reality both of what cannot be 
true and what cannot be done. 

Weizmann and his generation as- 
sumed without question that if Jews 
were to be emancipated they must live 
in freedom in their own land, that 
there alone they would no longer be 
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compelled to extort elementary human 
rights by that repellent mixture of con- 
stant cunning, obsequiousness and oc- 
casional arrogance which is forced on 
all dependents, clients and slaves; and 
finally that this land must be Palestine. 
In Weizmann’s milieu scarcely anyone 
was convinced that there could be any 
other alternative; spiritual ties seemed 
to them far more real than any other; 
economic and political factors seemed 
remote and trivial by comparison. If a 
people has lived and survived against 
unheard of odds by purely ideal re- 
sources, material considerations will 
not, for good or ill, divert them from 
their vision, and the center of their 
vision was the Holy Land. 

Herzl, Israel Zangwill, others who 
were born and bred in the West might 
need convincing; in Russia it was 
largely taken for granted by those who 
accepted the fundamental premise— 
that the Jews could neither assimilate 
and melt away nor remain segregated. 
If this was sound the rest seemed clear- 
ly to follow. 

Dr. Weizmann shared other unspoken 
assumptions with his milieu; he was not 
troubled by the problem of what the 
government of the future state would 
or should be, religious or secular, so- 
cialist or bourgeois; his notions of jus- 
tice, equality, communal organization, 
were pre-Marxist. 

His genius largely consisted in mak- 
ing articulate and finding avenues for 
the realization of these aspirations and 
longings, without exaggerating them in 
any direction, without driving them 
towards some privately conceived goal 
of his own, but always along the grain. 
For this reason, though he was not a 
great popular orator, despite the fact 
that he practiced no false humility, 
that he often behaved in a detached, 
ironical, contemptuous fashion and 
showed himself proud, imperious, im- 
patient, the utterly independent com- 
mander of his troops,—in spite of all 
this the masses instinctively felt that 
he understood them. 

They trusted him because he seemed 
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to them a very powerful, very self-con- 
fident, solid man, trustworthy, who 
championed their deepest interests; he 
understood their past and their present 
and above all was not frightened of the 
future. This is a thing not often found, 
for obvious reasons, among the crushed ~ 
and the oppressed. Like the other great 
leaders of democracies of our time, like 
Lloyd George and the two Roosevelts, 
Weizmann had an unconquerable be- 
lief that whatever the future brought 
could be made into grist for his, and 
his people’s, mill. 

He never abandoned hope; he re- 
mained balanced, confident, representa- 
tive; he never disappeared from the 
view of his followers into private fan- 
tasies or egomaniacal dreams. He was 
a man of immense natural authority, 
dignity and strength; he was imperturb- 
able, unshakeable and indifferent to 
praise or blame; he possessed tact and 
charm to a degree exceeded by no 
statesman of modern days. 


UT wHAT held the Jewish masses to 
him to the last days of his life 
were not just these qualities, dazzling 
though they were, but the fact that his 
language and his images were still 
those of Jewish tradition and learning; 
his tastes, his physical movements, the 
manner in which he walked and stood, 
and got up and sat down, his gestures, 
the varying expressions upon his face 
and, above all, his tone of voice, the 
accent, the inflexion, the quality of hu- 
mor, were identical with theirs, were 
their own. 

He was a man of wide horizons, ob- 
sessed by nothing, not even by his own 
ideals, and therefore was never blinded 
to any relevant social facts by passion 
or prejudice, at least inside the Jewish 
community. He combined an ironical 
awareness of the absurdities of the Jew- 
ish character, with a deep and amused 
affection for it and a determination to 
rescue his people from the perilous pre- 
dicaments in which it landed them. He 
distrusted improvisation; he was a mas- 
ter of maneuvre. He believed in strat- 
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egy but he was not at all Machiavel- 
lian. 

He was not prepared to remove his 
people by violence or cunning, to beat 
them into shape if need be by the most 
brutal means, like Lenin, or to deceive 
them for their own good, like Bismarck, 
or to hold out promises of what he 
knew could not be achieved in his own 
lifetime, as opposed to some remote fu- 
ture which could be shaped to anyone’s 
fantasy; he never called upon the Jews 
to make desperate sacrifices, or lose 
their lives, or commit crimes, or con- 
done the crimes of others for the sake 
of some felicity. 

He did not try deliberately to ex- 
acerbate them against this or that real 
or imagined enemy; he wanted to make 
his nation free and happy, but not at 
the price of any human values in which 
he and they believed. He wished to lead 
them out of exile into a land where 
they could live a life worthy of human 
beings, without betraying their own 
ideals or trampling on those of others. 

Like Cavour, whom politically he 
much resembled, he was prepared to 
use every possible stratagem to expend 
his immense charm upon cajoling this 
or that British or American statesman 
or cardinal or millionaire into provid- 
ing the means he needed for his ends; 
he was prepared to conceal, to work in 
secret, to fascinate and enslave individ- 
uals, to use his personal followers, or 
whoever appeared to him to be useful 
for limited ends, only to lose all inter- 
est in them to their own bewildered in- 
dignation, which was at times exceed- 
ingly articulate and bitter, once they 
ceased to be useful. 

The fanatically religious Jews saw 
him as an impious would-be ursurper 
of the position of the Divine Messiah. 
Tremulous Jews in important positions 
in Western countries, especially those 
prosperous or prominent figures who 
had at last achieved what they con- 
ceived as a secure position in modern 
society, regarded him as a dangerous 
trouble-maker, likely to open wounds 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Israel's 
Tenth Anniversary 


HIS SPRING Israel will mark 

the tenth anniversary of its 

existence as an independent 
state. But even after ten years the world 
still looks with wonder, surprise and 
some disbelief at this unexpected, and 
some maintain miraculous, creation. 
Friends will greet Israel on this oc- 
casion as a manifestation of historic 
justice; foes, whatever their explicit or 
unspoken plans for the future, will 
marvel at its strength and growth; 
Jews throughout the world will jubilate 
—publicly in the free countries, and 
secretly in the lands behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Israel is akin to the Biblical Isaac 
among the nations. It was born at 
a time when despair of its coming into 
existence had set in strongly even 
among many of those who paid lip- 
service to the idea of a Jewish State 
on the historic ancestral soil. Why, 
indeed, should this generation of Jews 
have been expected to witness the ful- 
fillment of a dream passionately held 
for almost two thousand years? Surely 
it was not a generation more dedicated 
to this dream, or more courageous, 
than its predecessors. In many re- 
gards the moment seemed unpropitious. 
This generation of Jews was far more 


poorly equipped to realize the his- 
toric goal than the ones that came 
before. Large segments of this genera- 
tion were deeply committed to the 
cultures among which they live. One 
third of the Jewish people, the most 
vital third from a national standpoint, 
was physically exterminated. The radi- 
cal and revolutionary elements among 
the nations of the world largely re- 
jected the idea of establishing a small 
Jewish national state at a time when, 
so it seemed to them, small national 
states were doomed to give way soon 
to larger political entities. The great 
powers, seeking political advantage, 
had no interest in the establishment 
of such a state. Ishmael, Isaac’s older 
brother, pressed vehement claim to the 
entire ancestral inheritance in a most 
unfraternal manner. And military ex- 
perts doubted that a newly created 
Israel could withstand the initial on- 
slaught of its hostile neighbors, or, 
having withstood it by some unforeseen 
chance, that it could maintain itself 
for more than a few years. 

Yet Israel came into being, and now, 
ten years later, it is stronger and more 
firmly established than at any other 
time during the past decade. 

Israel was created as an act of his- 
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toric justice and in order to solve a 
number of pressing problems, Some 
of these it has already solved. Others 
are still in the process of being solved. 
Israel has provided a home for more 
than one million Jews who had 
lived under conditions of unspeakable 
poverty, despair and humiliation. From 
the DP camps in Europe, from Yemen, 
Iraq and North Africa, from Poland 
and from Rumania they flocked to a 
new life in a land that was their own 
and where they need not feel as second 
class citizens who are at best tolerated 
at a price. Israel has thus already solved 
the “Jewish Problem” in a number of 
countries. Its readiness to accept and 
absorb other threatened Jewish com- 
munities is a continuation of this proc- 
ess which is called The Ingathering of 
the Dispersion. 

To Jewish communities that are not 
threatened either economically or polit- 
ically, Israel has provided a profound 
psychological uplift whose effects can 
be gauged only partially at this time. 
To the conscience of the western world 
the existence of Israel serves as a partial 
relief from the burden of guilt. 

But the rise of Israel has also been 
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accompanied by the emergence of new 
problems, as could have been expected. 
The Arab countries have thus far un- 
equivocally refused to recognize Israel 
as a political entity in their midst, thus 
giving rise to tensions that threaten the 
peace of the Middle East, and that lend 
themselves to exploitation by the con- 
tending major powers. Within the Jew- 
ish people itself, the rise of Israel has 
precipitated problems that did not exist 
before, when Jews were nowhere on 
earth a separate political entity. 

It would be foolhardy to attempt to 
forecast events to come and the resolu- 
tion of existing problems, especially in 
view of the unique historic factors that 
went into the making of Israel, and 
the unsettled world situation that pre- 
vails, though it is clear that peace 
among the great powers would also be 
conducive to peace in the Middle East 
and a curbing of hostile feelings. 

But as Israel observes its tenth anni- 
versary, all those involved with its 


destiny view again, like Abraham and 
Sarah of old, the wonder of the late- 
born whose future fate will transcend 
mere geographical boundaries. 
SHLOMO KATz 
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Howarp Fast, former Stalin prize winner who has in the recent past 
broken with the Communist movement has, as might have been ex- 
pected, been viciously attacked in the Soviet literary press, In this 
article Mr. Fast replies to the Soviet slanders that were published in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta and formulates his views on what it means to 


him to be a Jew. 


A Matter of Validity 


By HOWARD FAST 


IKE OTHERS of my generation, I 
have spent a sufficient number of 
hours wondering what is a Jew. 

Entering our middle-forties, we are of 
a lot that becomes more Jewish with 
age; although I am not sure that this 
hasn’t been a part of all other genera- 
tions. Our understanding grappled 
with the Brown House of Berlin, when 
first it was reported here in America, 
and then fifteen years later, we saw the 
redemption of Israel on her own 
ancient soil. It was a progression com- 
plex enough to confuse thoughtful men 
and to compound superstitious tend- 
encies of those less thoughtful. 

It seems to be a part of the fate of 
every thoughtful Jew that he should 
spend an enormous number of hours 
attempting to unravel the puzzle of 
what he is. In Israel they emerged final- 
ly with the definition of a Jew as any- 
one who claims the title. In other 
words, he who says he is a Jew—is a Jew. 

That it is not quite so simple, we 
understand, each in his own way. I 
remember a day in 1933, when another 
boy and I stood in the sun on a road 
outside of Tampa, Florida. It must 
have been 120 degrees in that broiling 
sun. We were physically and mentally 
exhausted, used up from wandering 


and walking and going nowhere, as so 
many thousands of boys were at that 
time, our clothes dirty, worn and torn, 
our sunburned, freckled faces pinched 
with apprehension and despair. In 
other words, we were tall, skinny, 
knowledgeable and no different from 
the thousands of others. 

And the man across the road from 
us was no different from other men who 
ran feed stores in Florida at that time. 
His chair tilted back, he sat under the 
corrugated iron shed of his store, all in 
the blessed shade, long of limb, raw- 
boned, his hard face surly with the sus- 
picion of those who have something to- 
ward those who have nothing. That 
was in 1933. He wore a straw hat, tilted 
to the back of his head, and he chewed 
on a piece of straw. His neck above his 
collar was red and wrinkled. He wore 
heavy leather shoes without socks. We 
had seen him in a hundred places, 
knew him, feared him—and right now 
envied him the shade in which he sat. 
We nurtured a dream—that he would 
invite us into the shade and give us 
each a glass of cold water; and we knew 
how much more likely it was that he 
would take a shotgun to us and drive 
us away. Our occupation at the mo- 
ment was an attempt to hitch a ride on 
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one of the occasional trucks that 
rolled by. 

Such was the situation. I think he 
watched us for a full hour before he 
rose and walked slowly and ominously 
across the road to where we stood, and 
then we expected anything but not 
what he did, which was to ask us quiet- 
ly in Yiddish whether we were Jewish. 

Afterward, when we sat in his living 
room behind the feed store, drinking 
ice water in the delicious coolness and 
darkness, his wife preparing lunch for 
us, he explained that he had to be sure 
before he approached us. It was hard 
enough to run a feed store in Florida, 
without being Jewish in the bargain. 
Where was his reason for asking? 

Is it written on my face? I have been 
taken for other nationalities and not 
too often for a Jew, my name being 
Fast, and the boy with me was blond, 
long-faced, and looked Irish, if people 
must look like something or other. In 
an old manuscript of the 1770s, I read 
the account of a traveler in newly 
opened Kentucky, still the dark and 
bloody ground in those days, who 
wrote, “I met a skin-clad man in the 
deep forest, leading two pack animals 
with furs, and I knew he was a Jew, 
for he carried no gun.” That was a 
definition; he traded with the Indians 
from the Canadian frontier to the man- 
grove swamps, and everywhere he went 
in safety and without a gun. Even the 
Indians knew. I recall the account of 
the first Jewish trader to appear at 
Salt Lick in Kentucky. The settlers 
came from miles around to look at one 
of the old folk out of the Bible, and 
they were bitterly disappointed at the 
fact that he was in no way different 
from themselves. Being a good-natured 
fellow, he allowed them to feel in his 
hair for the horns—the legend of the 
horns of Moses—and he commiserated 
with their disappointment and disbe- 
lief. 
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ES, I HAVE always taken a certain 

particular if nationalistic pride in 
the fact that the Indians knew. An old, 
old Indian, a Cheyenne in Oklahoma— 
some twenty years ago, this was—told 
me that only when the Indian traded 
with a Jew could he be sure that he 
would not be cheated. A peculiar re- 
versal of a legend. “But how did you 
know he was a Jew?” I demanded. He 
could not explain it. 

Yet the Indians knew. There was a 
special status implied, The story of the 
Wyoming Valley (Pennsylvania) Mas- 
sacre has an important place in early 
American history. Many school-children 
learn about it, but what is to me the 
most dramatic part of it remains un- 
told. The people who settled the Wy- 
oming Valley shortly before the Ameri- 
can Revolution crossed over westward 
from Connecticut. The attack upon 
them and the subsequent massacre oc- 
curred during the first years of the 
Revolution; in the course of it, a party 
of women and children, led by a single 
old man, managed to escape, and hav- 
ing no other place to turn, decided to 
make their way over the long stretch 
of wilderness that separated them from 
their families who had remained in 
Connecticut. The attempt would have 
been doomed to failure and they would 
have died of starvation and fear, had 
they not fallen into a very curious set 
of circumstances. A few days after they 
started, on toward evening, coming over 
the brow of a hill, they saw before them 
a little log trading post. To the man 
who sat in front of this log house, 
watching the sun go down, this pathetic 
file of ragged and forlorn women and 
children seemed to emerge completely 
from the memories of his own people. 

He took them in and gave them 
shelter and food, and he and his wife 
washed the feet of these people and 
made them secure. With his great black 
beard and his strange-sounding speech 
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A MATTER OF VALIDITY 


—he had been born in Poland—he 
frightened them at first, but as a sur- 
vivor wrote afterwards, “. . . We soon 
became used to his ways, and he was 
as gentle as a woman. He was the first 
Jew any of us had ever seen.” 

Thus they were led from Jew to Jew, 
until at last they came home safely to 
Connecticut; nor did the Indians 
bother them again. Of course, behind 
this is a rich and wonderful story—the 
whole story of the handful of Jews who 
traded with the Indians in those times, 
but that is something else. Here is only 
a question of the validity of Jewishness 
and all the many perplexities that flow 
from it. If anyone who says so is a Jew, 
and no more than that, it still leaves 
. unexplained why most by far continue 
to say so, and why those who stop 
saying so never rid themselves of a 
lump of loneliness, a very great sense 
of loss. 

There have always been people who 
stopped saying so. In Spain, for ex- 
ample, hundreds of thousands convert- 
ed; many to this day practice a blunted 
sort of ritual, the survivals of four and 
a half centuries in the Christian world. 
Some cling to the memory with no 
more than the compulsive ritual of the 
act. 


B” IF there is nothing new about 
conversion, the conversion in Rus- 
sia today has at least a new quality. A 
Soviet Jew moves, not toward Christian- 
ity, but away from Jewishness. He as- 
similates, but he is afraid to look back 
over the road he travels; there is too 
much fear where he came from. If he 
no longer ponders the old puzzle of 
what it is to be Jewish, he nevertheless 
realizes that it is a troubling and un- 
happy thing to be. 

I recall the meeting of my wife and 
myself with Boris Polevoy, here in New 
York two years ago, when he came here 
with a writers’ delegation. We had been 
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told so many times by so many different 
people that Polevoy was Jewish that we 
simply took it for granted. Perhaps we 
had no right to, for the folklore of 
Jewish people tends to collect a popu- 
lation of those who are not Jewish at 
all; yet as far as Polevoy was concerned, 
we seemed to have it on good authority. 
We met him in his hotel room at the 
Waldorf, himself entirely alone at the 
moment and unable to speak a word of 
English—a great, smiling bear of a man, 
outgoing and warm and _ gracious. 
Knowing no Russian, my wife and I 
tried this and that and finally Yiddish, 
which we have found to be the only 
Esperanto that actually works, whatever 
corner of the world you happen to 
be in. | 

It worked here, and Polevoy an- 
swered us with a peculiar German in- 
tonation which, as he explained, came 
from the fact that he had learned his 
German from Nazi prisoners during the 
war. God be praised, there is a way to 
learn a language! I argued with my 
wife that it sounded like Yiddish to me, 
but she being a purist, had her doubts. 
In any case, he understood our Yiddish 
completely—and by implication, if not 
by blunt denial, gave us to understand 
that he was not Jewish. Later, we met 
others of the group who were Jewish 
beyond doubt, such as Isakov, for ex- 
ample, but never by word or sign did 
they hint at anything Jewish—and 
never so thoughtless as to remark on 
our being Jewish. 

Never a glance backward permitted; 
yet though I did not know it at that 
time, each of them who was Jewish 
carried in his pocket an identity card 
with the word “Jew” printed on it, 
such being the mores of the Soviet 
Union in their process of assimilation. 
The Supreme Soviet defined as Jews 
even those who denied the fact. Yet in 
all fairness, it should be remarked that 
the Soviet Union reserved and reserves 
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its less civilized attitudes toward Jews 
for the “Jewish Jews,” or those with a 
memory for things Jewish. Being a Jew 
is permissible, providing one is content 
with the “misfortune” of being born 
Jewish and makes no more of it than 
that. It is the memory of Jewishness, or 
what we call culture, that is so hateful 
and despised. 


I don’t pretend to be able to answer 
the question concerning what values 
these Jews lost through ceasing to re- 
member. Perhaps they have performed 
new motions of validity; but just as 
consciousness and the sense of being 
which is a prime factor in the human- 
ness of mankind, depend to so large an 
extent upon a clear memory, so it 
would seem to me that a common 
historical experience is a part of the 
necessary equipment for civilization. 
Equality based upon the forcible blot- 
ting out of differences and the subjuga- 
tion of the group memory of minorities 
is not a pleasant thing to contemplate, 
and little enough dignity goes along 
with it. Whether or not we can under- 
stand why we are Jews or what is the 
particular validity of our being Jews, 
I hold that we have the privilege of 
treasuring the Jewish experience—if we 
so desire—and remembering it. 


What a bitter thing it is to be robbed 
of your fathers as well as of your own 
pride! I remember a poor Mexican 
peon, who, asked of Montezuma, re- 
plied that it was a more expensive 
brand of beer. 


He had lost something most precious 
indeed, and the burden of the illegiti- 
mate, unknown of his own father, is 
not wholly what hypocrisy places upon 
him. I have no doubt—and never have 
had—that there will be a time when the 
whole human race will partake of a 
single brotherhood; but that must come 
in its own good way, as a part of the 
inevitable progression from family to 
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gen to tribe to nation and then to 
inter-nation. 

No mailed fist can substitute for this. 
Always, it was for his own good, his 
own immortal soul, his own happiness, 
his own “necessary” evolution, that the 
Jew was persecuted and slaughtered 
down through the ages. Always, he 
remembered things that were not good 
for him to remember. 


T was almost inevitable for me that 
in 1947 I should write the story of 
the great agrarian war of the Jews, the 
splendid struggle for national libera- 
tion that we celebrate as Chanuka. It 
would seem that, witnessing what was 
happening in Israel that year, the 
whole world would delight in this proof 
that a will toward freedom is an older 
and perhaps more potent force than the 
atom bomb. But in Russia the resulting 
book, My Glorious Brothers, was greet- 
ed with silence, omitted from a subse- 
quent bibliography of my work; and 
with the negative and the omission, I 
was given to understand that this re- 
membrance of Jewishness was in the 
worst of bad taste, It was again the sin, 
not simply of being a Jew, but of being 
Jewish. The question was sharp and 
pointed: 

“Why do you say you are a Jew?” 

I remember during World War II, 
an evening in Calcutta as one of a 
group of guests at the home of a cul- 
tured Indian. It was a good evening, 
and along with three Gls, I left rather 
late—yet we still had much to talk 
about before sleep. The GIs—two of 
them, that is—happened to be Jewish, 
and they suggested that we have some- | 
thing to eat in the Jewish restaurant. 
I agreed eagerly, filled with memories 
and visions of what went for Jewish 
food in New York City; but it turned 
out that the only recognizable item on 
the menu were potato pancakes, which 
the GIs had taught the Indians to 
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make, But the tall, dignified black man 
who was introduced to me as the pro- 
prietor was as warm and considerate a 
host as one could desire. He was happy 
to meet another Jew, and he sat with us 
and talked of many things in common. 
When I asked him when his people had 
come to India, he thought for a while 
and then said: 

“During the Babylonian Exile, I 
would imagine. You see, we don’t cele- 
brate Chanuka. We left before it hap- 
pened.” 

I did not ask him why, after two 
thousand years, undistinguishable in 
a physical sense from the people among 
whom he lived, he continued to assert 
his identity and the particular mem- 
ories and communion to which it en- 
titled him. I did not think that I need- 
ed to ask him. It was because he desired 
to be a Jew. And when the whole world 
comes to comprehend and honor such 
desires, understanding their validity 
and necessity, we will have moved a 
long step toward the breaking down of 
all differences and antagonisms in the 
family of man. 


oe there are very important 
sectors of mankind which deny 
the above proposition and hold it to 
be an amorphous concept, part of what 
is glibly called “reactionary deception.” 
The choice of Jewishness as a positive 
part of human existence—so long fought 
for by men of good will throughout the 
Western world that it has become an 
integral part of the language of free- 
dom—has been denied in the Soviet 
Union. It is important that the mean- 
ing of this denial be understood. 

In this case and in this essay, I refer 
to my own experience because I am 
intimately aware of it. There may have 
been a great many similar experiences; 
but in my case I have all the facts and 
have experienced them. Nevertheless, 
there is a danger of succumbing to 
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subjectivity; I can only try to avoid 
that. 

I spoke before of My Glorious Broth- 
ers, which was a “no-book” in Russia. 
I had another “no-book,” a short his- 
tory of the Jewish people for young- 
sters, which I had written in 1939, and 
which was published by Hebrew Pub- 
lishing Company under the title: Ro- 
mance of a People. 

I had, of course, made no effort to 
conceal these titles. Not only were they 
included with the front matter of every 
book I published, but the Romance of 
a People was always sub-titled “a his- 
tory of the Jews.” So the banishment of 
these two books to none and never- 
existence by the Russians during those 
years when they accepted and praised 
my other work was conscious, if strik- 
ingly schizoid. Their over-enthusiastic 
praise of my other work led to the 
compilation in the Soviet Union of an 
amazingly inclusive bibliography of 
practically everything I had ever writ- 
ten—less these two Jewish titles. 

I have tried many times to under- 
stand their thinking—but never with 
much success. Were they pretending I 
was not Jewish, because of my value to 
them? But even the worst ignorance 
and bigotry does not indulge in such 
“pretense.” Were they hiding the fact 
that I was Jewish from their own read- 
ers? If so, here was an admission of a 
national attitude toward Jews both ter- 
rible and damning. At the same time, 
on occasion after occasion, I was invited 
to visit Russia—as were many other 
writers, artists and trade union people 
in America who were Jewish. But when 
the editor of the Jewish Daily Freiheit, 
the Communist Yiddish-language paper 
in New York, throughout the same 
period made frequent pleas to the Rus- 
sians that he or one of his staff be given 
a visa to the Soviet Union, such pleas 
were always denied without explana- 
tion. 
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Evidently, there were Jews and Jews, 
and in a mechanical sense—a manner 
of reasoning the Russians frequently 
resort to—a Yiddish language Jew was 
a “Jewish Jew.” It is almost impossible 
for a normal person to comprehend this 
split national personality, unless one 
_ Teluctantly admits what the facts ap- 
pear to demonstrate—that being unable 
to display their seething hatred of Jews 
within a framework of socialist ideals 
to which they give lip-service, the Soviet 
leaders, like the Czarist officials before 
them, have categorized their resent- 
ment, reserving the sharpest part of it 
for Jews who are most consciously 
Jewish. 

No one in his right mind will deny 
that an escape hatch of total assimila- 
tion and cultural amnesia is preferable 
to the gas chambers of Adolf Hitler; 
but neither should anyone deny that 
both are variants of anti-Semitism, with 
all the implicit dangers and horrors of 
anti-Semitism. Nor can it be denied 
that both are reactionary, barbaric and 
unworthy of civilized man. 

In their compulsion to fit even the 
most degraded of actions into a frame- 
work of what they so glibly and certain- 
ly term “Marxism,” the Russians 
evolved an incredible, pseudo-scientific 
anti-Semitic theory which they called 
“Cosmopolitanism.” Reduced to terms 
that allow normal intellects to follow it, 
it meant the impulse on the part of 
certain “depraved” individuals — who 
curiously enough were always Jews—to 
befuddle the “pure” Russian aesthetics 
with international literary attitudes, 
modes, styles, etc. Under a thick cover 
of mumbo-jumbo, this was a return to 
the provincialism of the Moujik, to the 
bigotry of the Czarist bureaucrat. 

In the world we inhabit, threatened 
by atom bombs, torn by a mighty power 
struggle in which hundreds of millions 
of human beings are involved, the fore- 
going might appear rather rarified and 
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precious. There are very few Jews in 
the world, and there are hundreds of 
millions of people who have never seen 
a Jew—who are concerned with war and 
starvation and not with theory. Yet the 
validity of the desire to be Jewish ap- 
pears to contain a historic necessity out 
of proportion to the numbers involved. 


i was brought home to me very 
personally when the official Russian 
literary newspaper, The Literary Gaz- 
ette, launched an attack upon me early 
in February, 1958. Even though more 
than a quarter of the entire newspaper 
was devoted to this lengthy storm of 
abuse; even though it outdid anything 
of its kind formerly directed against 
writers—the rage and the fury might 
have been accepted as anticipated if 
hysterical hatred of a writer, once a 
Communist, who could no more tolerate 
the Soviet definition of freedom. After 
all, the sum of what the attack con- 
tained had been said, if only in part, 
against Silone, Gide, Priestly, Steinbeck 
and many others. Yet with one striking 
difference. 

The others had been criticized, slan- 
dered and defamed as renegades, trai- 
tors, spies, tools of the capitalists, 
degenerates, liars, decadents, etc. I was 
called all oi this and more—but the 
basis of the attack was concentrated 
upon the fact that I was a Jew. All 
other adjectives were used simply to 
underline the fact that my betrayal 
was a Jewish betrayal, that my wicked- 
ness was Jewish wickedness, The sum 
total of the filth directed against me 
was summed up as “militant Zionism.” 
This was my greatest and over-all crime. 
But I was also called a “psalmist,” 
“Isaiah” and a number of other deli- 
cately “Jewish” terms. 

Their hatred of the Jew who, in their 
terms, has dared to act as a Jew, goes 
further than anything I have seen in 
recent Soviet documents. Gribachev, the 
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Russian critic who was chosen to defend 
“socialism” from Howard Fast, cries 
out, “If Howard Fast professes the 
religion of his fathers, why doesn’t he 
go to the synagogue . . . why does he 
not go with arms outstretched to the 
throne of the Lord appealing for the 
gift of brotherhood from the heavenly 
heights?” And again, Gribachev sneers, 
“The truth is that Howard Fast is not 
a Marxist, not an internationalist but 
a militant Zionist, who masks the in- 
sistent sermon of national exclusiveness 
with platonic words about brother- 
hood.” And still again, “He confuses 
Marx with the Prophet Isaiah.” And 
finally, in ominous accord with the 
methods of Nazi propagandists, Gri- 
bachev ties his little hate-worn bundle 
together thus: 

“And what does Howard Fast do? 
Having cheated on the facts, he yells, 
‘Stop thief!’ In preaching and defend- 
ing Zionism he resorts to mimicry and 
hides behind the mask of wailing about 
anti-Semitism.” 

Even before I had an opportunity to 
think through all the menacing im- 
plications of this document, I felt that 
it had to be answered; what follows is 
most of a reply I cabled to the editor of 
the Literary Gazette in Moscow. Of 
course, it was neither acknowledged nor 
printed, but I felt that the gesture had 
to be made. 


“Through dispatches from Moscow, I 
have been informed that Literary 
Gazette, official organ of Communist 
Party writers in Russia, carried a long 
and bitter denunciation of me. In the 
course of its arguments, it refers to me 
as a ‘swindler, a savage, a deserter, an 
opportunist, immodest, discourteous, 
cheap, wall-eyed, cowardly, dishonest 
and indecent.’ 

“Just what have I done to bring forth 
this incredible roll-call of adjectives? 

“I resigned from the Communist 
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Party of the United States. 

“I told why I believed that the Com- 
munist Party was a power-organization, 
devoid of inner democracy. 

“I spelled out my reaction to the 
Khrushchev ‘secret speech’ and to the 
barbaric invasion of Hungary. 

“I quoted Communist Party sources 
about the murder by Stalin and his 
secret police of almost every Jewish 
writer of standing in the Soviet Union, 
the murder of Polish Communists, the 
destruction of Jewish culture and 
similar terrible deeds. I quoted only 
communist sources, and I did not re- 
peat or give credence to the thousands 
of similar accusations made against the 
Soviet Union by her enemies; even 
though I knew so much of these to be 
the truth. 

“I pleaded for peace and understand- 
ing between Russia and the United 
States, and for a straightforward ex- 
planation and airing of the circum- 
stances around these monstrous crimes. 

“These things I did. Let me say, even 
more strongly, that there were other 
things which I did not do. 

“I betrayed no one. I named no 
names. I testified nowhere and I in- 
formed on no one. When called before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I refused to give any informa- 
tion whatsoever concerning those who 
had been my associates in the Commu- 
nist Party. I have not testified before 
any congressional committee, any court, 
any grand jury—neither secretly nor 
publicly. 

“Never, through all my years in the 
Communist Party and since I left it, 
have I been in the pay of any govern- 
ment, my own or another. Never have 
I accepted any payment from any gov- 
ernment bureau, agency or otherwise. 

“Few of us are saints. I have many 
faults; and I have made more mistakes 
than I care to remember. I have made 
many friends and many enemies. But 
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never in my life have I knowingly per- 
formed a dishonest act or acted apart 
from the dictates of my conscience. And 
as far as cowardice is concerned, the 
press of my own nation has called me 
most things—but I have yet to be called 
a coward by those who know my record. 
“Having said this, I hold that the arti- 
cle in the Literary Gazette is not only 
a lie, a contrived and shameless lie, but 
a most ominous document in every 
sense. The sight of a great and powerful 
nation provoked to this disgraceful 
public display of bad taste and hooli- 
gan-like obscenity cannot be written off 
as simply official imperviousness to the 
obligations of civilized behavior.” 


However, the more I considered the 
article in the Literary Gazette, the more 
I came to realize that the personal at- 
tack and the action of character-assassi- 
nation directed against myself was the 
less important part of the affair. Having 
chosen during the past two decades of 
my life to handle a variety of hot coals, 
I have come to accept the burns that 
go with it; and long ago, I came to the 
conclusion that personal defamation of 
character wreaks its worst havoc upon 
the slanderer, not upon the slandered. 
The deeply important fact of this attack 
was that it used the foulest tricks of 
anti-Semitic procedure, integrated 
shrewdly if not subtly, with the general 
propaganda line of the Soviet Union. 

As anyone even casually connected 
with Jewish organizations knows, I have 
never been a Zionist, nor am I one to- 
day. I have written novels about a 
variety of subjects, taking up the cause 
of the American Indian, the Negro and 
the worker—as well as the Jew. Rather 
than advocate national exclusiveness, I 
have preached angrily against it; and 
many times in the past I have been 
savagely attacked for “sentimental 
equalitarianism.” On the other hand, I 
have lived through the Jewish experi- 
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ence of the fourth and fifth decades of 
our century, and I have tried to cope, 
in my own mind, with the fact that of 
all modern peoples, the Jews have suf- 
fered most savagely at the hands of 
reaction and fascism. Their loss was the 
greatest, fully one third of their number 
done to death, their pain the cruellest, 
their agony the most symbolic in terms 
of the historical role of anti-Semitism. 
The Soviet desire to deny this cannot 
change it. 

In the same manner, the Soviet in- 
sistence on equating the Jewish people 
and their national and international 
experience with organized religion must 
be seen for what it is—part of an at- 
tempt to eliminate the national experi- 
ence, memory, culture and very exist- 
ence of a people. It cannot be laid 
down to ignorance; the Soviet leader- 
ship is simply not that ignorant. Not 
one of all the many Jewish Communist 
Party delegations—Canadian, British, 
Australian, etc., sent to the Soviet 
Union during the past two years to 
protest and examine this situation has 
delivered any hopeful prognosis, nor 
has one of them reported any signs of 
sincerity or effort in the reconstitution 
of Jewish culture. And that reliable 
barometer of Soviet theoretical change, 
the Soviet Encyclopedia, has reduced 
the space given to the Jews and their 
history from half a hundred pages to 
half a dozen paragraphs. 

Thus, even as a book becomes a non- 
book, a person a non-person, so is a 
great and numerous and ancient people 
made to become a non-people. 

Many had hoped that this particular 
horror and insanity was a part of the 
Stalin past. Unfortunately, it does not 
seem so, and the attack upon myself 
lends a new dimension. I do not resent 
the label of Zionist. I have always re- 
spected Zionists, and I consider that 
the concretization of their age-old 
dream is one of the triumphs of the 
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human spirit. On the other hand, as a 
humanist and a Jew, I supported every 
step in the reconstruction of Israel and 
supported the young state to the best 
of my ability. 

But the label of Zionist pinned on 
me is false. The Soviets know it is a lie. 
They chose the particular lie with 
deliberation and cruel logic. During the 
past ten years they themselves built me 
up out of all proportion to my work 
or place in the literary world. They 
created, within the Soviet Union, a per- 
son of immense stature—and suddenly 
they found themselves faced with the 
problem of turning this image they had 
created into a non-person. It is most 
difficult to praise a man for a dozen 
years, heap every sort of honor upon 
him, and then about-face and prove 
that he is a contemptible wretch and 
always has been one. But suppose you 
have at hand and already prepared a 
national reaction to the Jew; then the 
problem is simplified. 

Let us explain, one of them must 
have decided triumphantly, that How- 
ard Fast is not only a Jew, but a Jewish- 
Jew, in other words, a militant Zionist. 
Then, immediately, our world will un- 
derstand the depths of his corruption. 
They will understand that no matter 
how he acted in the past, there was al- 
ways within him that Jewish disease. 
They will also understand, when we 
label him a Zionist, that he was always 
a part of this secret-magical-hideous- 
Jewish-Zionist plot to control the world. 
And, as proof of his guilt, we will re- 
peat and underline every instance in 
which he took up the cause of the Jews 
or the state of Israel. 


A” THIs they proceeded to do, with 
a sort of brute cunning. I am ac- 
cused of weeping for Israel, but show- 
ing no concern for the common people 
of Egypt. With scorn and epithet the 
world is informed that I have compared 
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the Unknown Prophet (Deutero-Isaiah) 
with Marx; a reference of mine to Bar 
Kochba and Rabbi Akiba is held up to 
sardonic laughter. The Jewish people 
and their aspirations are equated again 
and again with Catholicism, capitalism, 
reaction, imperialism—or whatever is 
the particular attack-word at hand. 

And of their theory of Cosmopolitan- 
ism, that most insane and sickening 
elevation of anti-Semitism to what they 
call “dialectic,” their spokesman Gri- 
bachev has this to say: 

“Howard Fast’s attempt to represent 
the struggle against cosmopolitanism as 
one more form of anti-Semitism is in 
the same category. How low did the 
dignity of this writer fall, if he indulges 
in such obvious juggling of facts in 
order to play with marked cards among 
decent people! It does not in the least 
matter who is the first to say, Ah; all 
that matters is the fact that cosmopoli- 
tanism as a definite ideology at the 
present time, is a tool and weapon of 
reactionary policy in its designs on 
national freedom and independence 
and culture.” 

But the facts remain, and it is a fact 
that only Jewish writers and critics in 
Russia were charged with cosmopolitan- 
ism. Actually, the whole meaning of 
cosmopolitanism—as the Russians define 
it—is the introduction of foreign tend- 
encies, schools and innovations in writ- 
ing, a practice as old as mankind 
among civilized people. And was the 
attempt to represent it as a species of 
anti-Semitism solely mine? For two 
years now, American, British, Canadian, 
Australian and French Communists 
have expressed precisely this attitude 
toward cosmopolitanism as used by the 
Soviets. The Russians could answer that 
most of these critics have subsequently 
left their respective parties, but that 
does not change the fact. 

As long ago as 1949, when I was 
about to leave for France to participate 
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in the Peace Congress there, I was asked 
by the Jewish Commission of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States to 
raise certain questions of importance 
with any Russians I might meet there. 
Fortunately Alexander Fadayev, the 
Russian writer, was present. As he was 
not only the chairman of the Soviet 


Writers Union but also a member of 


the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, he could discuss the 
matter I had to raise with him with 
some authority. I met with him, and 
informed him that it was the considered 
decision of the Jewish Commission of 
the Communist Party, USA, that the 
newly-developed Soviet theory of cos- 
mopolitanism was being used as a mask 
for anti-Semitism. I demanded from 
him an explanation why every accused 
writer we knew of was a Jew, and also 
why, when a particular Jewish writer 
had Russianized his name, his original 
Jewish name was given in brackets 
alongside his Russianized name. 

For two hours we argued this issue. 
During that time, Fadayev became al- 
most hysterical with anger and shouted 
again and again that anti-Semitism did 
not exist in Russia. Finally he met my 
charges with a fantastic story to the 
effect that the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, in league with Zionist organiza- 
tions, had established a vast spy net- 
work which penetrated the Kremlin it- 
self. Perhaps Fadayev believed this non- 
sense, perhaps not; I don’t know. But 
certainly many Communists have com- 
prehended for many years now, that a 
development of anti-Semitism was 
taking place in the Soviet Union; and 
many others beside myself fought 
against the theory of cosmopolitanism 
while we still remained in the party. 


EF” ALL its evil resemblances to Nazi 
anti-Semitism, this Russian variety 
is not the same. The Nazi goal was the 
elimination of all Jews through the 
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direct and brutal action of mass mur- 
der. The Russian purpose, it seems to 
me, is to grant Jews at least a fair 
amount of equality, opportunity and 
security, provided they consent to cease 
being Jews. Whereas the Nazis, in a 
Medieval assault upon all reason, de- 
clared Jewishness to be an ineradicable 
blood taint, even unto the fifth genera- 
tion, the Russians, officially, at least— 
reverse this and say that Jewishness is 
merely a rather offensive religion and 
can be cast off as easily as a garment. 

Naturally, there will be categories of 
Jews in such a situation—as there al- 
ways have been when Jewishness was 
looked upon through the eyes of re- 
ligion. There will be the total Russians, 
whose misfortune of Jewish ancestry is 
tucked totally out of sight. There will 
be almost-Jews and perhaps-Jews and 
not-quite-Jews and now-and-then-Jews, 
and there will be super-zealous creatures 
who will snap the whip, so that it is 
even conceivable that my _ critic 
Gribachev, he of the many adjectives, 
could himself be Jewish; but by and 
large the tremendous majority will con- 
tinue to be Jews, un-hyphenated. For 
the mistake of the Russians consists of 
a dull and boorish comprehension of 
history and the development of peoples, 
combined with their primitive notion 
of the Jew as a product solely of re- 
ligion. This attitude toward the Jews 
cannot help but feed every latent fire 
of anti-Semitism in a land with a very 
substantial history of the practice—and 
thus a developing Jew-hatred will be 
added to the officially-promoted diffi- 
culties. 


AY ISRAELI official told me not long 
ago that he felt Russia’s attitude 
toward Israel was conditioned wholly 
by the power struggle in the Middle 
East, in which it is so deeply and so 
nakedly involved. But I cannot accept 
this as the sole determinant. The proc- 
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A MATTER OF VALIDITY 


ess is incredibly complex, just as the 
almost uninterrupted persecution of the 
Jews through the ages was not simply 
the result of power situations or racial 
antipathy. The role of the Jews is a 
most important thread in the fabric of 
civilization, and not only of Western 
civilization. World civilization as a 
whole would be radically different to- 
day were it not for the existence of the 
Jews. My critic Gribachev, who regards 
all talk of ethics or morality as the 
mark of the beast, will find a host of 
new adjectives for me as I mention a 
“conscience of mankind,” for he feels 
that all talk of conscience is merely a 
cover-up for hydrogen bombs and Mr. 
Dulles’ foreign policy. Nevertheless, 
there is such a conscience and the Jews 
have had a profound influence upon 
it. There are three million Jews in Rus- 
sia, and after forty years of Soviet rule 
they refuse to dissolve and relinquish 
memory. They do not throw off the 
coat because they cannot. They cannot 
cease to be Jews anymore than the 
Russians can cease to be Russians. But 
whereas tiny tribes in Siberia have been 
given an alphabet, language and culture 
by the Soviets, these three million peo- 
ple, whose ancestors gave the alphabet 
to all mankind, are forbidden to learn 
Yiddish or Hebrew, to remember their 
own forebears, or to turn their eyes in- 
ward and examine what they are. 
Three millions are a large number. 
The same Russians who thundered with 
righteous wrath when I was denied a 
passport, and who still thunder with 
horror and hate and indignation that 
Paul Robeson is denied a_ passport 
(sounding all the depths of this in- 
justice, which, I agree, it is) see nothing 
wrong with holding a people of three 
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million prisoner within the Russian 
frontier. The shoe fits one foot but not 
the other, and they declare, on the 
solid ground of their own “morality,” 
that no one in Russia has the right to 
a passport, Jew or otherwise. “The Jew 
is no different,” they insist; but after 
forty years of what they call “socialist” 
government, the Jew in Russia still 
must carry an identity card marked 
with the word “Jew,” no matter how 
un-Jew he has become. 


This question of Russian anti-Semit- 
ism is so very complex that a broad 
study would be required to make it 
fully understandable. It cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of a power-struggle. 
The charge of cosmopolitanism is mere- 
ly another aspect of the old, murky 
“Elders of Zion” canard. Howard Fast, 
the “militant Zionist,” is cursed with 
Medieval frenzy because he stated the 
validity of his own being. I could plead 
in his defense, if he needs such a plea, 
that he had no choice. The need in 
man for a measure of dignity is almost 
as powerful a drive as life itself, and we 
who are Jews can find the validity of 
being, of existing, of inhabiting this 
earth, only in our own acceptance of 
ourselves. I am not speaking against 
the Jew who does not desire to be a 
Jew; that is his inalienable right. But 
another inalienable right was stated by 
the Knesset in the Law of the Return, 
“That he is a Jew who says he is a Jew.” 


That is all the Jewish people ask of 
Russia. And perhaps for all of the So- 
viet bureaucrats’ sneering and boorish 
contempt for what they call an “unim- 
portant handful,” they will discover 
that we too have contributed something 
to the progress of mankind. 
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The Prospects of 
Arab Unity 


By WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


HEN SABRI al Assali, 
former Syrian Prime min- 
ister, read the declaration 
proclaiming the fusion of Egypt and 
Syria into a new “United Arab Repub- 
lic” from the balcony of Government 
House in Cairo on the afternoon of 
Saturday, February 1, 1958, a wave of 
great enthusiasm swept the Arab 
world. The general feeling was that a 
decisive historical moment had been 
reached, that the era of decay and dis- 
sension that had beset the Arab nation 
for so many generations was finally 
ended, that the door had been opened 
to unity throughout the Middle East 
and North Africa. This unity, Shukri 
Quwatli said, would come in his life- 
time; Quwatli is sixty-six and ailing. 
Another Syrian leader, Akram Hou- 
rani recalled historic memories—the 
victorious battles fought by the Arabs 
in the Middle Ages when they were the 
bearers of the torch of freedom, equal- 
ity and justice for all people. There 
was a general feeling that a new, glori- 
ous era had been inaugurated. All this 
had been achieved by the new hero and 
supreme leader, Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
the man who had given every Arab 
new self-respect and confidence by suc- 
cessfully defying the West. Public 
opinion was strongly in favor of the 
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merger even in Hashemite lands, and 
virtually nobody dared to criticize it. 
Fadel Jamali, a former Iraqi Prime 
Minister, who called the new union 
“contrary to nature and geopolitics and 
the creator of certain troubles” (in his 
newspaper Al Amal) — Fadel Jamali, 
Arab patriot and enemy of Israel sec- 
ond to none, had to ask for police pro- 
tection the next morning. 

There have been many unions, and 
about as many separations between na- 
tions and peoples in modern history. 
Most were legitimate, reflecting the 
volonté generale; even the famous An- 
schluss of 1938 was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the great majority of Ger- 
mans and Austrians. It was the cul- 
mination of a centuries-old dream and 
no foreign power had the right to op- 
pose it. Ten years later, in 1948, the 
protagonists of Anschluss were very few 
in both Germany and Austria, which 
may well demonstrate that seemingly 
irresistible national unity movements 
are subject to the fluctuations of inter- 
national circumstances, The great 
leader disappears, the wave of the fu- 
ture ebbs away, and then union may 
suddenly appear in a much less attrac- 
tive light. 

The division of the Arab world after 
1918 had been artificially imposed by 
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the Western powers. The vested inter- 
ests in these divisions were few and not 
very powerful and there was no good 
reason why they should last. Arab na- 
tionalists everywhere realized that only 
by combining their forces would they 
be able to exert any weight on the in- 
ternational scene. There was another 
strong motive behind the urge for 
unity—the bitter Arab disappointment 
with the political regimes and the state 
of society in the divided Arab world. 
It was hoped that the future unified 
state would somehow more nearly ap- 
proximate the desired goal. 

The immediate reason for the fusion 
of February 1, 1958 was more prosaic. 
The impetus came from Syria rather 
than from Egypt. Syria had been in a 
state of strong ferment for many 
months, and the country was ruled by 
a coalition of Baath National Socialists 
and Communist elements, including 
pro-Soviet politicians such as Khaled 
el Azm. Baath had come to regard it- 
self as the leading force in the country, 
and the Communists as a small and un- 
influential sect. It must have been a 
shock when they realized last winter 
that communist party membership was 
more numerous than their.own, and 
that communist influence in the army 
and other key positions was almost 
equal to their own. There should have 
been a series of by-elections, but Baath 
could not afford to have them in these 
circumstances. And thus, in mid-Janu- 
ary 1958 they suddenly advanced the 
slogan of “Union Now.” 


HE IDEA of a federation between 

Egypt and Syria had been discussed 
for a long time, and certain steps in 
that direction (such as the unification 
of the army commands) had been taken 
earlier. Everybody, including Colonel 
Nasser and the Syrian Communists, was 
in favor of such a federation, but the 
idea of an even closer union between 
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the two countries came to most people 
as a surprise. It was a clever risk by the 
Baath leaders and it “came off.” For 
the idea of Arab unity had become so 
all pervasive, the professed article of 
faith of all Arab leaders, that nobody 
would dare to resist it. Among the 
Egyptian leaders there were perhaps 
some lingering doubts but no opposi- 
tion in principle. From a long range 
perspective, federation would have 
been preferable to union as far as 
Cairo’s interests were concerned. But 
worrying about what may happen a 
few years hence has never been a trait 
of Colonel Nasser, and from a short 
range point of view the idea was tempt- 
ing. It made him, and the cause he rep- 
resented, more powerful. 

If a fusion of countries could be 
compared to the institution of mar- 
riage (and there is something to be 
said in favor of such a comparison) 
there had been in Syria an affaire du 
coeur of long standing with Egypt. Ul- 
timately Syria rushed into union, just 
as some people who do not manage to 
solve their problems alone seek escape 
in marriage. The Syrian leaders of the 
Baath tossed their difficulties and prob- 
lems into Colonel Nasser’s lap, but the 
difficulties facing the Syrian leaders 
were insignificant in comparison with 
the issues that will face Colonel Nas- 
ser in coming months and years. The 
Syrians could evade their problems and 
postpone solutions by abdicating re- 
sponsibility, but somebody in the new 
united republic will have to shoulder 
responsibility and he is not to be en- 
vied, 

By Middle Eastern standards Syria 
is a prosperous country. It made con- 
siderable agricultural and some indus- 
trial progress between 1948 and 1955. 
During the past three years this prog- 
ress continued, though at a much 
slower rate. The standard of living in 
Syria is much higher than in Egypt 
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(average individual income is almost 
twice as high); but the economies of 
the two countries are not complement- 
ary—both, for instance, are exporters of 
cotton. Syria’s economy is basically 
sound, while Egypt faces insoluble eco- 
nomic problems such as lack of land, 
lack of capital or important natural re- 
sources, and an overpopulation that 
has assumed unmanageable propor- 
tions. 

There has been no serious attempt 
to tackle the economic and social is- 
sues in Egypt; instead a large part of 
the cotton crop has been mortgaged for 
Soviet arms. Egypt’s trading surplus 
has thus been whittled away and the 
Egyptian pound has declined to two 
thirds of its former value. Instead of 
moving toward economic independ- 
ence, Nasser has permitted the Soviet 
Union to gain a stranglehold over 
Egypt’s economy. (The Soviet bloc 
now takes 70% or more of Egypt’s cot- 
ton crops—a crop normally accounting 
for four fifths of the value of all ex- 
ports.) The total bill of Egypt’s poli- 
tical high life has been, according to 
an estimate provided by the London 
Times, about a billion dollars during 
the last two years, an almost un- 
believable sum for a poor country 
like Egypt, but “when the withdrawn 
High Dam offer is added to the amount 
of United States help Egypt was re- 
ceiving annually by 1956, and when 
the effect is considered of the premi- 
ums on foreign imports, the losses on 
the Suez Canal, the blockage and dis- 
sipation of the Sterling balances, the 
absence of tourists and the decline in 
confidence of private investors . . . the 
total bill cannot come to less than this 
startling figure” (Times, February 12, 
1958). The London Times concludes 
that “Egypt cannot maintain its pres- 
ent course for more than about three 
years” even in the best possible condi- 
tions such as the release of all of 
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Egypt’s blocked money in the West. 
It is often argued that countries that 
are desperately poor cannot possibly go 
bankrupt, as demonstrated by Persia 
under Dr. Mossadeq. This is undoubt- 


edly true—up to a point. The only at- 


tempt so far to stem the crisis in Egypt 
was the imposition of severe restric- 
tions on consumers goods. The only 
people affected in the beginning by 
these restrictions were the middle 
classes. Of late, however, the price of 
more and more staple goods has in- 
creased, and while the Egyptian peas- 
ant can do without whisky he has to 
have kerosene. Any further attempt to 
restrict imports would be tantamount 
to further squeezing the great majority 
of the people who exist on a subsist- 
ence level anyway. Such a policy thus 
has limited possibilities at best. 


GYPT’s ECONOMY is a_ bottomless 
barrel and from a Western point 

of view it is perhaps not an unmiti- 
gated disaster that the Soviet Union 
has become so strongly involved in the 
Nile valley. But it is extremely unlikely 
that Russia will finance Egypt's per- 
manent deficit for any length of time. 
There is no need for such financial 
help, the Soviet diplomats will point 
out: Great wealth is to be found at 
Egypt’s doorstep—the oilfields of Saudi 
Arabia, and does not the “United 
Arab Republic” already control four 
of the most important pipe lines from 
Iraq and Saudia to the Mediterranean? 
Colonel Nasser does not need much 
persuasion on that issue, nor does pub- 
lic opinion in the Arab “have-not” 
countries. Privately, many Arab poli- 
ticians in these countries have fre- 
quently commented that the squander- 
ing of hundreds of millions of dollars 
by unnamed “Arabian princes” was 
scandalous, that the situation would 
have to be drastically remedied and the 
oil profits used for the common cause. 
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Which means that the Saudi Arabian 
oilfields have become in Egyptian and 
Syrian eyes the key to survival. Since 
King Saud will not abdicate, and re- 
nounce his enormous yearly revenue of 
his own free will, Nasser will have to 
overthrow the present regime in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Even now one faction at Jedda, 
headed by Saud’s brother, Prince Fai- 
sal, stands for much closer rapproche- 
ment with Egypt than the king does. 
But Cairo needs something more than 
a political alliance, it needs the money, 
and to achieve that, something more 
radical than political negotiations are 
called for. This should not be too dif- 
ficult: the elimination of a few score 
leaders, possibly only King Saud him- 
self, would produce the desired result. 
This eventuality ought not to be re- 
garded with an undue measure of con- 
sternation and fear in Wesetrn capitals. 
It is clearly not in the best interests of 
the West that hundreds of millions of 
dollars should be squandered each year 
by a couple of princes and their entour- 
age in the Arabian peninsula. It would 
be a blessing for everybody concerned 
if these huge sums could be used for 
economic development in Egypt, Syria 
and other parts of the Arab world. 

Unfortunately there is not much 
reason to assume that such use would 
in effect be made by the rulers of the 
United Arab Republic. According to 
their past record and present perform- 
ance, they would invest the windfall to 
buy more and better arms and perhaps 
some super-gigantic construction work 
so dear to the hearts of dictatorships 
that attracts much publicity but only 
incidentally benefits the national econ- 
omy. Such a development would, in its 
turn, lead to an ever growing demand 
for bigger oil revenues from the West 
and the threat to stop the flow of oil 
to Western Europe. There are many 
indications that the big clash between 
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Nasser and the West is still ahead and 
that the events of 1956 and 1957 were 
only preliminary skirmishes. 

This is, of course, not the only 
course of action open to Nasser, but it 
is by far the most likely one to be 
taken. Foreign political adventures on 
other fronts such as stepping up the 
fight against the British in Aden or the 
Trucial Coast, against the French in 
North Africa, or against Israel, would 
bring only a very temporary respite. 
Some grand design is needed to get 
away from the general economic ma- 
laise. 

There is an element of tragedy in 
the inexorable, almost automatic way 
in which Nasser is compelled to move 
against the West. It has shocked many 
of his erstwhile admirers in the West, 
and more disappointments probably 
are in store. They have regarded him, 
and rightly so, as the most honest and 
most efficient ruler Egypt had for cen- 
turies—or could possibly have now. But 
they have failed to understand the me- 
chanics at work in a dictatorship un- 
der the conditions facing Nasser. When 
the Cairo junta first came to power in 
July, 1952, Colonel Nasser and his col- 
leagues were firmly and sincerely re- 
solved to stay in power for three 
months only. This again demonstrates 
that personal intentions, however well- 
meaning, are of limited importance in 
certain conditions. Glubb Pasha, in 
one of his brighter moments as a po- 
litical commentator compared Nasser 
with a cyclist who can do everything 
but stand still. 


NESCAPABLE AS these developments 

may seem, they are probably two, 
perhaps even three years ahead. The 
immediate problems facing the United 
Arab Republic are of a different char- 
acter: the attitude of the big powers 
toward the new united state, the com- 
petition of the Hashemite bloc, and 
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the position of the unattached Arab 
countries. 

The attitude of the Western powers 
has been largely one of official silence 
and unofficial misgivings. Pan-Arabism, 
to be sure, had been an invention of 
some British diplomats several decades 
ago, and Sir Anthony Eden will enter 
history, inter alia, as the godfather of 
the Arab League. But these British ex- 
perts had not expected that Arab unity 
would come about under an anti-West- 
ern banner and with a clear anti-Brit- 
ish direction. United States policy had 
never had strong feelings about Arab 
unity. But the Soviet position was 
slightly complicated. Soviet policy had 
been for some years past more favor- 
able to Arab nationalism, than to Arab 
unity. “Arab unity,” as one observer 
put it, “was suspect owing to its affinity 
with pan-Arabism and pan-Islamism 
and because of prejudice against the 
Arab League. Pan-Arabism was a na- 
tional bourgeois ideology used by Great 
Britain against Turkey in the First 
World War. Pan-Islamism, which is 
ipso facto suspect as a reactionary re- 
ligious trend, was in especially bad 
odor because it had received support 
in Tsarist Russia and was subsequently 
exploited by Germany and Italy.” The 
Arab League was believed under Sta- 
lin to be an instrument of British pol- 
icy supported by reactionary leaders 
and directed against the “democratic” 
and “progressive” forces in the Middle 
East. This attitude began to change 
only with the general modification of 
the Soviet stand toward Egypt and 
Syria after 1955. But there is also an- 
other tradition in Soviet and commu- 
nist policy of supporting the idea of 
an Arab Federation: this goes back to 
the late nineteen twenties. The slogan 
of an “Arab Federation” was frequently 
voiced in the manifestos and programs 
of the Arab Communist parties in the 
thirties, Of late, Soviet Middle Eastern 
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experts have paid lip service to the idea 
of Arab unity; at the same time there 
were clear indications that if it came 
to a choice between federation and 
closer unity in the Arab world, the So- 
viet leaders would prefer the former. 
It appears, for instance, from an inter- 
view with the pro-Soviet Syrian leader, 
Khaled el Azm, published in the new 
Soviet monthly dedicated to Eastern 
affairs Sovremeni Vostok, (1, 1958), 
shortly before the merger, that both 
the Soviets and the Syrian Commu- 
nists envisaged a loose federation with 
Egypt, not a complete fusion. The 
reasons for this preference are obvious: 
Communism and the Soviet Union had 
already attained in Syria a position of 
great strength, whereas in the new 
United Republic the organized Com- 
munist groups would be, officially at 
least, illegal, and may face some tech- 
nical difficulties in their political work 
and propaganda. This led some West- 
ern observers to believe that Commu- 
nism and the Soviet Union had suf- 
fered a major setback as the result of 
the union of Syria and Egypt. But this 
is, at best, an undue exaggeration. 
Communist activities go on in Egypt 
under Nasser, and they will continue 
in the United Republic, even if the 
Communists should have to undergo 
some temporary difficulties. Soviet pol- 
icy in the Middle East at the present 
Stage is not based mainly on the acti- 
vities of the Communist parties proper; 
it relies on cooperation with “anti-Im- 
perialist” and pro-Soviet forces outside 
the ranks of the C.P., such as the Nas- 
serists in Egypt, the Baath in Syria and 
similar arrangements elsewhere in the 
Arab world. Soviet policy stands for 
cooperation with the Arab national 
movement on the assumption that 
communism and the Soviet Union will 
be able to provide ever greater guid- 
ance to a movement bereft of political 
ideas—apart from the one idea of Arab 
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unity. The Soviet leaders may prefer to 
deal with a number of small countries 
rather than one big union, but they 
have certainly no reason to feel con- 
cerned about the possible emergence of 
a strong and independent new force in 
the Middle East. Having been able to 


deal successfully with Mao Tse-Tung, 


they need not be afraid of Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser. 

Union or no union, the trend toward 
a gradual transformation of Egypt and 
Syria into Popular Democracies of a 
new, specific Middle Eastern style, is 
not doubted in Moscow. The Egyptian 
and Syrian leaders have a similar atti- 
tude vis-a-vis the new combined Hashe- 
mite Kingdom that emerged a fort- 
night after the United Arab Republic 
was born. During the first few days, 
Egyptian journalists encouraged Bagh- 
dad and Amman to form a Union; sub- 
sequently they became more critical 
and demanded that Iraq should leave 
the Baghdad Pact first. The Hashemite 
Union, like the United Arab Republic, 
faces tremendous economic and social 
problems. About 30% of the total labor 
force in Jordan is permanently unem- 
ployed, the country is desperately poor 
and would disintegrate without exten- 
sive foreign help. The increase of pop- 
ulation is about 3% per annum, where- 
as economic growth, if any, proceeds at 
a lower rate. This means an actual de- 
terioration in living standards and not 
merely stagnation. Foreign aid is used 
above all for defence, and accounts for 
more than half of the Jordan govern- 
ment’s expenditures. Defence, in this 
context, means internal security, the 
safeguarding of the throne against sub- 
version and popular discontent, and 
not defence against a foreign enemy. 
Nevertheless, the economic prospects 
of the Hashemite Union would appear 
to be much brighter, on paper at least, 
than the outlook for the UAR, because 
Iraq has a considerable oil income, and 
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also land on which the Arab refugees, 
at present concentrated in Jordan, 
could be settled. The Palestinian Arab 
refugees have been one of the major 
sources of trouble in Jordan, though 
by no means the only one, as some ob- 
servers would have us believe. There 
exists a domestic Jordanian opposition 
in Amman and other cities which has 
worried the King and his advisers at 
least as much as the refugees. By now 
it has, however, become one of the 
basic articles of faith that the refugees 
should return to Israel, that no other 
solution must be contemplated and 
King Hussein, like other Arab politi- 
cians, has become the captive of his 
own policy. If he comes out in favor 
of the resettlement of refugees, he will 
be attacked as a traitor to the common 
cause. If he refrains from doing any- 
thing about the refugees, the situation 
will go from bad to worse and opposi- 
tion against him will become over- 
whelmingly strong. 


B” THE state of affairs in Iraq, de- 
spite oil revenues and the con- 
struction work done, is not much bet- 
ter. Many Western observers have 
been too optimistic about Iraq, expect- 
ing that rapid economic develop 
ment would cause stabilizing political 
changes. However, the hold of the gov- 
ernment has not become firmer, nor its 
“mass basis” wider and more secure 
than it used to be. Power still rests in 
the hands of a few professional polli- 
ticians, the palace, and some of the 
biggest landowners. The growing mid- 
dle class has no political stake in the 
country, it is hostile to the government 
and by and large is in favor of Nasser- 
ism. Discontent with the government 
is not confined to the traditional radi- 
cal sections of the population. Even 
some of the pillars of the regime have 
apparently seen the writing on the wall 
and are making cautious moves towards 
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the Nasser bandwagon. These include 
two former prime ministers, Nasim 
Pachachi and Mustafa el Umari. Eco- 
nomic progress in Iraq does not pre- 
clude a social and political revolution; 
on the contrary, it precipitates it, un- 
less there should be last minute radi- 
cal political reforms emancipating the 
new middle class, a highly unlikely de- 
velopment. : 

In these circumstances, Cairo be- 
lieves that the victory of the “popular” 
forces in Baghdad and Amman is 
merely a question of time. Colonel Nas- 
ser may well be right in his assumption 
and his propaganda apparatus will 
surely do all it can to speed up this 
process. But then the progressive satel- 
lization of the United Arab Republic 
is merely a question of time, too, and 
the central issue now is who will last 
longer, Colonel Nasser, incapable of 
solving his insoluble problems, or King 
Faisal and King Saud, exposed to Egyp- 
tian and Syrian pressure and the on- 
slaught of radical Arab nationalism. 
The odds are on Nasser, who will un- 
doubtedly argue that no solutions for 
the pressing issues can possibly be 
found before complete Arab unity is 
achieved. The odds are on Nasser, but 
there are no certainties in this com- 


petition between the UAR against the 


Hashemites, which is a race against 
time for both. 

The other Arab and North African 
countries will be under growing pres- 
sure to join the UAR, but none is 
eager to do so in the near future. 
Yemen has already entered a close al- 
liance with the UAR in order to get 
active support in its conflict with Britain 
over Aden. But Yemen is more of an 
embarrassment than an asset to Cairo 
and Damascus, and does not count for 
much even by Middle Eastern standards. 
The leaders of the Algerian nationalist 
movement are eager to get Nasser’s po- 
litical and military help, but they do 
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not want a union with Egypt; Morocco, 
Tunisia and Lybia are even less enthu- 
siastic. King Saud’s favorite seat has 
been on the fence and Lebanon, too, de- 
spite strong pressure, will have a plaus- 
ible pretext for not joining the UAR as 
long as there exists a rival center claim- 
ing to spearhead the movement for 
Arab unity. The Sudan has good rea- 
son to be more distrustful than any 
other Arab country of Egypt’s inten- 
tions. It appears unlikely that Israel 
will be affected by these most recent de- 
velopments in the Arab world. The 
struggle between Cairo and Baghdad 
will probably overshadow all other is- 
sues in the Middle East for some time 
to come. A war against Israel would 
merely be a diversion as long as the 
struggle for supremacy in the Arab 
world is not settled. Such a diversion 
ought not altogether to be excluded, 
but it does not seem likely at the present 
juncture. 

The case of Gamal Abdel Nasser of- 
fers an almost perfect illustration for 
students of Hegel. There hardly exists 
another case in modern history illum- 
inating so clearly the cunning of rea- 
son at work. Here is the case of a leader 
who was seemingly fated to become the 
architect of Arab unity (the Arab Bis- 
marck in the words of the Cairo press), 
to restore Arab independence, to lead 
his people and the whole Arab world 
towards a great national revival, yet 
who never even remotely realized that 
he was actually destined to be the pace- 
maker for far greater and more power- 
ful forces at work. He may go on un- 
knowingly serving these forces for some 
more years. He has a good chance of 
prevailing over the Hashemite mon- 
archies. Yet there is little doubt that 
the eventual outcome will be very dif- 
ferent from what he wanted. Arab 
unity under Nasser would only be a 
transitional and brief stage on the way 
to much bigger changes. There are no 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ARAB UNITY 


forces at present in the Arab world 
capable of stemming this apparently 
irresistible tide. If there will be some 
respite in this process, it will be the 


Half of the People in the World 


By YEHUDA 


Half of the people in the world 

love the other half; 

half of the people 

hate the other half. 

Must I, because of these and those, 
forever change 

like rain in all its seasons? Sleep among 
grow rough as olive bark 

and listen to the moon howl over me? 
Must I with worry camouflage my love, 


grow like grass, fearful between the tracks, 


live like a mole in earth, 
and not with angels cheek to cheek? 
Must I snatch love in the first cave; 


marry my girl 


under the canopy whose posts hold up the earth; 


act out the death of my father, always 
to the last breath and the last 

word and without understanding? 
And build my house—flag poles above, 


bomb shelter below—and then go forth on roads 
made only for returning? Must I undergo 


the terrible stations: 
cat, stick, fire, water and slaughterer, 


between the kid and the angel of death? 


Half of the people love; 
half, hate. 


And where shall I find my place between these halves who suit each other so? 


Through what crack shall I see 

the white dwellings of my dreams, 

the barefoot runners on the sands; 

or see, at least, the waving handkerchief 
of a girl beside the hill? 


Translated from the Hebrew by Robert Friend 
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result of a stable international balance 
of power, the same balance that Nasser 


has been at such great pains to upset 
in recent years. 


AMICHAI 


the rocks, 


Yenupt A. CouHEN is an anthropologist and teaches at the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine and at Columbia University. 


Space, Science and 
Society 


By YEHUDI A. COHEN 


F YOU need it, make it! If ever 
we needed evidence that this is 
one of the central elements in 

the ethos of American society, the 
events of recent months — since the 
advent of sputnik — have provided it. 
The United States has long prided it- 
self on its ability to meet any chal- 
lenge—from a depression to the Nazi 
onslaught—by a genius for organiza- 
tion and mass production. We pride 
ourselves on having more automobiles, 
more telephones, more TV sets, and 
more of many other things per capita 
than any nation in the world. And we 
have the highest (again a quantitative 
measure) standard of living of any 
country. We constantly think in terms 
of quantity, and if absolute numbers 
do not portray an adequate enough 
picture, we become the most adept na- 
tion at citing percentages. We are the 
“counting-est” people the world prob- 
ably has ever known. 

Thus, it is not surprising that when 
the Soviet breakthrough in the physical 
sciences hit the Achilles Heel of Amer- 
ican pride or “face” with remarkable 
accuracy, we immediately begin to 
think in terms of quantity—we need 
more scientists. And this is true; we 
do need more scientists and better 
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ones. But in the process of leaping to 
this conclusion—almost blindly, albeit 
correctly—we seem to have lost sight 
of so many things that our behavior 
appears to verge on hysteria, The psy- 
chologists define “trauma” as an over- 
whelming flooding of the personality 
by an event which is perceived as 
catastrophic and to which no sensible, 
rational, or consistent response can be 
made. Judging from our response to 
the onset of the age of the sputnik 
(with the label “made in U.S.S.R.”), 
it looks as though we have suffered a 
severe trauma en masse. 

Our response to this trauma has 
been consistent with our national 
ethos. Faced with a recession, for ex- 
ample, we plead for more cars, more 
color TV sets, more road-building pro- 
grams, more employment, more of 
everything except the public dole. And 
that is as it probably should be. But 
the important thing about our ability 
to meet a crisis with more of what- 
ever is needed is that we know how to 
mass-produce automobiles, airplanes, 
telephones, homes, etc. But we do not 
know how to make more and better 
scientists. And yet we are already 
thinking of mass producing scientists 
like automobiles because we have all 
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been conditioned to think in terms of 
production in mass, 

But there is one difficulty in meet- 
ing this crisis with our traditional 
ethos: People are not automobiles! 
And we cannot hope to mass-produce 
a particular “make” or “style” of peo- 
ple as we do refrigerators, toys, cloth- 
ing, or ranch-style homes. 

Since the beginning of the current 
“crisis-in-science” and “crisis-in-educa- 
tion” we have been offered innumer- 
able suggestions and programs (some 
of them mutually exclusive) for the 
improvement of our educational sys- 
tem and for the advancement of our 
scientific programs. These suggestions 
and programs have come from elected 
officials and representatives, govern- 
mental advisers and physical scientists. 
The current crisis is most immediate 
for these people, since it is to them 
that the public naturally turns for 
solutions, policy formulations, and re- 
assurances about the future. Yet, they 
cannot declare a moratorium on ques- 
tions and answers; they cannot ask for 
leisure to sit quietly and mull things 
over for they are on the firing line. 

The social sciences have been con- 
spicuously quiet during the current 
crisis. This was predictable, and un- 
derstandable, and not only because 
their opinions have not been solicited 
or because they have nothing to con- 
tribute. They have much to contri- 
bute because of the particular skills 
and tools which they bring to the an- 
alysis and understanding of a social 
event or problem. In the current crisis 
they have a further advantage in ad- 
dition to their skills and tools—they 
are not on the firing line, and they 
can thus enjoy a temporary detach- 
ment and perspective which such dis- 
tance allows. The recruitment and 
training of scientists is an unusual 
problem for all of us, but the fact that 
it is a societal and cultural problem 
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immediately makes itself amenable to 
a social-scientific analysis. The sociolo- 
gist and anthropologist, by virtue of 
their long experience with observing 
American and foreign social systems, 
bring with them special ways of look- 
ing at such problems. The first, and 
most requisite, skill which the social 
scientist brings to a problem is to 
place it in a particular perspective. 
Thus, with respect to the problem of 
recruiting and training scientists, his 
first task is to examine the phenome- 
non of “scientists” as a social phe- 
nomenon or class and then see how 
the problems involved in it are re- 
lated to the broader sociocultural 
events surrounding it. 


Ww Is a Scientist? First of all, 
the scientist is a creative person 
who shares many attributes and char- 
acteristics with other creative persons, 
such as artists, poets, composers. Why 
the creativity of the person who be- 
comes a scientist is channelized in the 
direction of the laboratory or the li- 
brary instead of into the arts is some- 
thing about which little is known. 
Because of the nature of the prob- 
lems discussed here, let us differentiate 
between the scientist and other creative 
persons in formal and deliberate terms. 
Unlike the poet or the composer, the 
scientist is always a member of a uni- 
versity or other bureaucracy. The sci- 
entist is a “problem-oriented” individ- 
ual who is constantly seeking to dis- 
cover laws and principles and regulari- 
ties in the physical or social world 
around him. The laws at which he 
seeks to arrive are largely divorced from 
a search for human and philosophical 
truths. Where the sculptor or novelist 
is largely guided by his innermost per- 
sonal intuitions and beliefs, the scien- 
tist constantly seeks “objective truth,” 
and is at all times under the stricture 
of learning and searching and creating 
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in the most “rational” manner possi- 
ble—in a way in which his own feelings 
about his subject matter are forbidden 
to intrude. 

Like other creative persons, a sci- 
entist is an unusual “breed” or species 
of man. He has certain values, goals 
and feelings about himself and the 
world around him; these, combined 
with other factors, help to make him 
a member of a rather exclusive minori- 
ty. He is, with some exceptions, un- 
concerned with money. The stereotype 
of him as being irresponsible and 
absent-minded with money (it is wide- 
ly believed that Einstein could not 
count his change properly at the gro- 
cer’s) has a small grain of truth. What 
is more to the point is that he has 
little interest in accumulating money. 
Instead of the pursuit of wealth, he 
is far more avid for knowledge. He 
sees knowledge and “book learning” 
and scholarship as good and desirable 
ends in themselves, He doesn’t neces- 
sarily frown or look down upon those 
who seek wealth, though he is often 
looked down and frowned upon by 
those who “get out” and “make mon- 
ey.” He smiles rather than winces 
when he hears the adage, “Those who 
can—do; those who can’t—teach.” 

Content with the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, and therefore 
shunted into a minority position in 
American society, the scientist sees 
himself, and is in turn seen, in a par- 
ticular light. He is a social isolate. 
Although he is a member of a faculty 
or of a research staff or of an industrial 
organization, he is basically a “lone 
wolf.” Although he has colleagues with 
whom he makes up a department or 
division, he is not, and therefore can- 
not see himself as a link in an organi- 
zational chain of communication or as 
a position on an organizational chart. 
More often than not, especially if he is 
devoted to “pure” or “basic” research, 
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he selects his own problems for in- 
vestigation, and, as a result of the per- 
sonal nature of his work, cannot 
develop the feeling that the success or 
failure of the organization’s goals de- 
pend upon his performance. Confront- 
ed with a problem which needs investi- 
gation, he is content to work slowly, 
refine his tools, develop his concepts, 
read what has been done previously 
on this and similar problems, and then 
apply himself to his problem. He re- 
sents people breathing down his neck 
and he is often uncomfortable in the 
midst of a “crash program.” He may 
achieve brilliant successes on a Man- 
hattan Project, which is essentially an 
“applied program,” but only because 
the “pure” or “basic” personal re- 
search of many individuals had pro- 
ceeded in unhurried fashion for almost 
a full generation. He may work nights, 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, but 
only because he enjoys it. As a matter 
of fact, the “pure” or theoretical sci- 
entist is often happiest when he is 
working. And, whether he recognizes 
it or not, work to such a person means 


working independently. He sees every | 


problem as his own and his alone to 
solve. Success or failure are purely 
personal experiences, and the theoreti- 
cal scientist has nothing like the 
graphs or charts of the businessman 
to know what the marketplace of sci- 
entists thinks of his “product.” 
Action and organization are the 
hallmarks of the industrialists, other 
professionals often find it difficult to 
understand what the scientist does. 


_— HAVE been several investiga- 
tions of the problem of the making 
of a scientist over the years, but one of 
the most thorough and intensive of 
these was conducted several years ago 
by Dr. Anne Roe, a clinical psycholo- 
gist. In a concise monograph entitled 
“A Psychological Study of Eminent 
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Psychologists and Anthropologists, and 
a Comparison with Biological and 
Physical Scientists,” Dr. Roe was able 
to construct a consistent picture of 
the makings of a top-flight scientist. 
She found that fifty-three per cent of 
the fathers of the sixty-four scientists 
in her study were themselves profes- 
sional persons: physicians, engineers, 
lawyers, teachers, and the like. Com- 
pare this with the fact that less than 
five per cent of the American adult 
population is professional. Scientists, 
it would thus seem, are not recruited 
at random from the population at 
large but rather from a somewhat se- 
lect and circumscribed group. Their 
parents ranged rather broadly over the 
entire middle-class structure, from 
lower-middle through upper-middle 
classes. One of the most important 
things in the backgrounds of these 
scientists, however, “ . is that in 
practically all of these homes, what- 
ever the occupation of the father, 
learning was valued for its own sake. 
Its concomitants in terms of possible 
better income or social position were 
not scorned, but it was rare for these 
to be the most important.” 

In addition to their family back- 
grounds, the scientists studied by Dr. 
Roe had several life experiences com- 
mon to almost all of them. Very early 
in their lives, the physical and social 
scientists developed feelings of apart- 
ness, separateness, and isolation with 
respect to their families and peers. 
There was a wide variety of reasons 
for this sense of separateness and isola- 
tion. For some it stemmed from loss 
of parents, for others from serious 
childhood illness or other physical 
problems, and for still others from 
ideas of family or personal status su- 
periority, and the like. There were no 
indications, Dr. Roe found, that such 
feelings of separateness, isolation, or 
status superiority were compensations 
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for deeper feelings of inferiority; nor 
were they expressions of snobbishness. 
These were feelings which were simply 
incorporated by the growing individ- 
uals, who were later to become scien- 
tists, as facts of their personal self- 
images, and they accepted these feel- 
ings about themselves for what they 
were with a minimum of emotional 
conflict. 

But these feelings of separateness 
and isolation did not stop with the 
advent of the individual into adult- 
hood and with the assumption of a 
professional scientific role; these feel- 
ings were very much a part of the 
deciston to become a scientist. Dr. Roe 
describes it thus: 


There is no one general pattern 
by which they approached science 
as a career. The modal age at which 
the decision was made was during 
the last two undergraduate years, 
but in some cases it was made in 
early childhood or as late as the sec- 
ond year of graduate work. ... When 
the decisive point can be determined 
it was usually the discovery of the 
possibility of doing research, of find- 
ing things out for oneself. For some 
this was understood very early—as 
with those experimental physicists 
who spent much of their childhood 
playing with erector sets, radios, and 
all the other sorts of equipment that 
permit manipulation and construc- 
tion. For others, it came as a revela- 
tion of unique moment. Once it was 
fully understood that personal re- 
search was ible, once some re- 
search had actually been accom- 
plished, there was never any ques- 
tion. This was it, The educational 
implications are obvious enough. 
There has been no question since. 


These are feelings and emotions 
which go to the deepest levels of per- 
sonality. When we examine them care- 
fully as parts of the scientist's arma- 
mentarium, it becomes apparent that 
it is insufficient to concern ourselves 
almost entirely with early interests in 
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mathematics, chemistry, physics, or 
gadgeteering in an attempt to increase 
the size and quality of our scientific 
population. These are certainly im- 
portant and requisite; but the feeling 
parts of the scientist’s personality are 
at least as important. The significance 
of the latter leads to a question which 
is inescapable for the social scientist 
who is trained to see every problem as 
part of a larger whole: Can we, and 
are we willing, to sympathize with, 
support, and foster the sense or feeling 
of isolation, separateness, and apart- 
ness in our more intelligent, sensitive, 
and gifted youngsters in the hope that 
they will recapture the creativity 
which we have grown accustomed to 
think of as part of our inalienable 
heritage? 


NFORTUNATELY, the answer seems 
U to be largely negative. Let us 
think for a moment about one set of 
pressures placed today on American 
mniddle-class children (from among 
whom almost all our scientists are re- 
cruited). We are sending our children 
to nursery schools, day camps, summer 
camps, and pressuring them into other 
sorts of “group activity” at an ever 
earlier age and at a fantastically in- 
creasing rate. We are pressuring our 
youngsters away from isolation, pri- 
vacy, independence, and personal ac- 
tivity. 

There are reasons for this, as every 
social scientist knows, and _ their 
sources are to be found in contempo- 
rary American values and social struc- 
ture. Foremost among these are the 
pressures to conformity in the adult 
population. Whether these stem pri- 
marily from political phenomena or 
whether their sources lie elsewhere is 
a matter for future historians to de- 
cide. But the fact that these pressures 
to conformity do exist is to be seen all 
about us. We see them not only in the 
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pattern of distaste for dissenting politi- 
cal minorities and their opinions, but 
in the stereotyped, cadence-measured 
responses to advertising campaigns; in 
our barracks-type suburbias; in the 
mutual aping and mimicry of The 
Exurbanites, portrayed by A. C. Spec- 
torsky; in the uniformity of college, 
scholarship, and merit examinations 
for high school seniors; and in count- 
less other ways. 

In every group, from a family 
through a nation, there are mecha- 
nisms which make for a certain 
amount of conformity. But rarely in 
the past have we demanded so much 
group membership and conformity, 
exerted so much negative pressure 
on the individual “self” and on indi- 
viduality; and rarely have we started to 
impose this conformity-through-group- 
activity on individuals at such an early 
age. Margaret Mead once pointed out 
that one of the remarkable things about 
American society was the age at which 
we propel our youngsters into the com- 
petitive pattern of life. More remark- 
able, still, is that we are consistently 
lowering the age at which children are 
being initiated into the conformist cult 
of competitiveness. Instead of learning 
the prototypes of competition in col- 
lege, after the search for individual 
identity has been established, our chil- 
dren now prepare for the bitter compe- 
tition to enter college during their ele- 
mentary school days. I was frankly 
horrified some weeks ago when the six 
year-old daughter of a suburban friend 
discussed with me her grades in relation 
to her projected entrance into college; 
she added that she had not yet de- 
cided to which college to go, citing 
several alternatives. She may have been 
a bit precocious, but she is not unique. 

True, a college education is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to come by 
these days, and admission to college is 
at a more narrowed and competitive 
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level than ever before. This is the 
“social reality” to which, we say, indi- 
viduals must “adjust.” It is a vicious 
circle about which very few of us are 
happy. But what is the price being 
paid by our youngsters and by Ameri- 
can society at large? Since the compe- 
tition to enter college is so much 
stiffer, we very often feel that we must 
thrust our younger students into the 
race at an earlier age—and we do so 
at about the level of the nursery 
school. We are so terribly concerned 
about how they will perform ten or 
twelve years hence that we subject 
them to intelligence tests and other 
kinds of ratings before we even know 
what these examinations mean. True, 
the children may not be fully aware 
of the sociological implications of 
these tests, but it is an expression of 
parental attitudes, and once such an 
attitude has jelled in the parents its 
further expression in countless other 
areas is uncontrollable. In attempting 
to see how early our children fit into 
the mold, we are in danger of leaving 
little room in our youngsters for the 
development of individuality, for in- 
dividual expression, for an individual 
search for goals and means to these 
goals. In conveying the attitude to 
children that they must perform well 
in school lest they do not achieve the 
grades “necessary” to enter college, we 
are confronting them with an “or else” 
ulimatum, Day-dreaming, exploration 
of one’s personal feelings and human 
relationships, wonder and puzzlement 
over parental values, slow and pleasant 
discovery of music and literature at 
one’s leisure—these, and more, do not 


always fit in with the “planned-spon- 


taneous-activity” curricula of our ele- 
mentary and high schools. In pressuring 
our youngsters to “do well” in school 
(by adult standards) we leave ever less 
room for individual, and often lonely, 
questioning of values and less room for 
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independent search for and discovery 
of new values. These pressures con- 
tinue, and they are extended into one 
of the most critical stages of personal 
maturation—adolescence. 

Adolescence is one of the keys to the 
social structure of any society. There 
was once a time in American history— 
and not, really, very long ago—when 
adolescents cherished and defended 
their inalienable rights to privacy and 
isolation. When an adolescent said, 
“Leave me alone,” or “I want to be 
alone,” his loneliness was a symptom 
of his unhappiness—but it was, at the 
same time, his way of finding himself. — 
In the past an adolescent had one or 
two “best friends” and through such 
relationships, from which he assiduous- 
ly excluded all others, he was able to 
acquire a sense of identity. Today, on 
the other hand, adolescents fear to be 
alone. Today adolescence is a time of 
“pack-running,” of losing oneself in 
the group or gang. Loneliness, isola- 
tion, privacy are dreaded, and to be 
without a date on a Saturday night or 
not to have a “steady” are badges of 
shame and defeat in the race of con- 
formist social competition. The glan- 
dular and hormonal structures of 
adolescents have not changed; but the 


‘response of today’s youths to the pres- 


sures of the world about them is con- 
sistent and understandable. They are 
responding to an unbroken continuity 
of parental concern with “group activi- 
ty” and “group membership” and en- 
forced gregariousness. The conflict in 
values between being a “normal” 
American on the one hand and being 
a scientist on the other seems to be 
recognized by many contemporary ado- 
lescents. On the television program 
“Wide Wide World” of Dec. 8, 1957, 
interviews with a series of adolescents 
from different parts of the country 
revealed that these youngsters, who are 
not far from entering college, picture 
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a scientist as “forgetful,” ‘‘a social out- 
cast,” “an introvert with long hair and 
glasses,” and “a funny little man stuck 
off in a dark room.” These are values 
which are acquired from parents and 
other sources, and they reflect how 
adolescents have been taught to view 
the role of the scientist in relationship 
to the world of people. 

These facts, and others like them, 
are of more than academic interest. 
They bear directly on the problem 
which confronts us with respect to our 
position in the world vis-a-vis the sci- 
entific and technical accomplishments 
of other nations. No one trait, no one 
intelligence quotient, no one intellec- 
tual gift scored and quantified on an 
IBM test card is going to make a 
scientist. Because a scientist, as much 
as any other person, is a total being 
who brings with him to his career a 
whole life history and a whole per- 
sonality which is shaped by the world 
in which he has grown up. And the 
structure of science depends on certain 
kinds of people for its effective func- 
tioning, just as other professional 
structures depend on other kinds of 
people. If we want outstanding scien- 
tists, we mean that we want the kind 
of people who are happiest spending 
their lives in laboratories and libraries 
in isolation, separateness, indepen- 
dence, and apartness from others, in a 
style of living unique to the creative 
person. American society and its value 
systems, as they exist today, do not 
provide the sort of environment con- 
ducive to the making of scientists; to 
alter that environment we are going 
to have to question some of our deep- 
est contemporary values. 


a WE go on to the question of 
teachers in the contemporary 


American social structure and a con- 
sideration of some of the ways in 
which some dents are already being 
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made in the American value system 
with respect to this problem, there is 
one problem which is germane to the 
issues discussed thus far. Pronounce- 
ments from many quarters have been 
impressing upon us of late the number 
of scientists being produced by the 
colleges and universities of the Soviet 
Union. Since the emphasis again is on 
numbers, the question naturally arises: 
If they can do it, why can’t we? The 
answer to this problem is in line with 
what has been said before. 

In the pre-Soviet system, the average 
Russian peasant harbored within him- 
self a deep and profound “need for 
affiliation,” for contact and for lasting 
and meaningful relationships with 
other people. As Professors Raymond 
Bauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn put it in their book, How the 
Soviet System Works: Cultural, Psycho- 
logical, and Social Themes, the aver- 
age Russian peasant in pre-Soviet days 
“. . . Showed a great need for intensive 
face-to-face relationships, skill in creat- 
ing such relationships, and deep satis- 
factions from them. They welcomed 
others into their lives but were not 
tensely anxious about the opinions of 
others nor compulsive about clinging 
to relationships once established.” As 
in any totalitarian system, however, 
the new Soviet rulers saw every small 
group as a potential conspiracy, and 
the individual’s membership in these 
small groups arose as the greatest and 
sorest point of conflict between the 
government and the masses, “Since its 
inception,” these authors note, “the 
Soviet regime has sought to create a 
‘new Soviet man’ through its educa- 
tional system and propaganda pro- 
gram.” There are many facets to this 
“new Soviet man,” and only a few of 
them concern us here. 

The greatest demand made by the 


Soviet rulers on their subjects has been 


that the individual renounce his tra- 
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ditional group loyalties and that, con- 
comitantly, he learn to live as a 
responsible, almost ascetic and puri- 
tanical, individual. The new Soviet 
ethic has demanded a new brand of 
individualism, a morality of individu- 
alism with strong overtones of Calvin- 
ism. Where Calvinism demanded a 
complete subordination of the indi- 
vidual to a total system in which his 
sole responsibility lay in the glorifica- 
tion of God, the Soviet system has 
demanded a strict subordination of the 
individual to the one goal of enhan- 
cing the glory of the State. The Soviet 
system has demanded a State-directed 
and State-oriented conscience in place 
of the conscience which was tradition- 
ally directed toward small, intimate, 
and cohesive groups. 

Another facet of this relatively un- 
usual variety of individualism has 
been that while the individual must 
renounce his traditional group loyal- 
ties he must accept State-provided 
groups as substitutes. Whether he is 
harnessed into the Komsomol, into a 
section of the Party, into a workers’ 
group, into a cultural unit, and the 
like, he is molded into an impersonal 
group in which his associations are 
involuntary, in which he cannot ex- 
press his individuality, in which, as a 
matter of fact, there is almost a loss 
of individuality. But this is an indi- 
vidualism of a sort nevertheless, for in 
being deprived of voluntary meaning- 
ful human relationships, the ordinary 
Soviet citizen becomes a social isolate. 

In a carefully investigated and rea- 
soned inquiry, entitled “Social Change 
and Social Character: The Role of 
Parental Mediation,” Professor Inkeles 
demonstrates clearly that the Soviet 
rulers have succeeded quite well in 
establishing this new ethic or morality 
of individualism. He notes that there 
has been a marked decrease since pre- 
Revolutionary times in religious up- 
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bringing and in the maintenance of 
family ties and tradition. Concomit- 
antly, there has been an increasing 
emphasis on “getting along,” on “‘stay- 
ing out of trouble,” on keeping a 
“sharp eye” on personal security and 
safety, on individual “adjustment” to 
the existing socio-political order. 
These are pressures which have some- 
how been transmitted from the ruling 
classes to the parents whose responsi- 
bility it is to bring up their children 
so that they will later “fit” into the 
socio-political structure as successfully 
as possible. But, more importantly, 
these are pressures on individuals to 
be more isolated, more independent, 
more separate, more distant, and with 
a greater sense of inner privacy from 
others. It is an environment which is, 
in its own limited way, conducive to 
the nurturing and production of many 
scientists, and good ones—and the 
Soviet system has followed up its ad- 
vantage in this respect by providing a 
fabulous amount of reward and pres- 
tige to its population of scientists. 


UT WE are confronted here with a 

paradox. The loss of individual- 
ity, self-realization, self-expression, and 
the like, provide a milieu in which the 
individual citizen can only survive if 
he conforms to a predetermined and 
pre-established pattern. Such conform- 
ity inevitably produces mediocrity, for 
genius and creativity will lead to con- 
flict with the State’s system of values. 
And yet, despite the antithesis of sci- 
entific creativity on the one hand and 
conformity and mediocrity on the 
other, the Soviets have broken through 
the barriers separating man from 
space; this is the immediate and prac- 
tical problem with which we are faced. 
Such paradoxes in social life can only 
be understood or resolved when we 
attempt to relate them to the broader 
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sociocultural whole of which they are 
a part. 

Contemporary Soviet Russia is prob- 
ably, in some respects, a more highly 
socially stratified society than the 
United States, At the top of the pyra- 
mid is an oligarchy which constitutes 
a social and political elite. It is this 
group which largely establishes the 
norms to which the rest of the popu- 
lace must conform. Directly below the 
oligarchy is the intellegentsia, which 
includes all scientists. Soviet scientists 
are crucial to the functioning of the 
Soviet system in terms of its position 
in world affairs. Their indispensability 
to the system is indicated by the pres- 
tige and material rewards which they 
have been given. Even more impor- 
tantly, however, this indispensability 
is indicated by the scientists’ unique 
position in the total system of Soviet 
values. 

This position is recognized at a rel- 
atively early stage of the individual’s 
life; both by the system and the indi- 
vidual. Beneath the surface of a highly 
formalized, stylized, and authoritarian 
educational system is a fierce competi- 
tion among students for a limited 
number of spaces in the professional 
schools, Those who are successful in 
the national examinations are assured 
a highly valued position in society. 
Those who are not so successful in 
these examinations are consigned to 
the less valued rungs of the social 
structure. Now one of the more re- 
markable aspects of a competitive edu- 
cational system is that—not unlike 
other kinds of competitiveness—it iso- 
lates people from each other. Learning 
can be a mutual affair, in which two 
or more people grow and mature to 
gether, or it can be an individualistic 
process in which one gains at the ex- 
pense of the other. In fostering this 
competitiveness in its educational sys- 
tem for the purpose of harvesting their 
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most productive scientific minds, the 
Soviets reinforce the values, learned 
during childhood, with respect to get- 
ting along, staying out of trouble, 
keeping a sharp watch on one’s per- 
sonal security, and individual “adjust- 
ment” to the existing social order. 
But despite the rigidity of the edu- 
cational mold, there is still an impor- 
tant measure of independence and 
freedom in becoming a successful stu- 
dent, for one “burns the midnight oil” 
alone. Herein lies one of the signifi- 
cant differences between the Soviets 
and the United States: in its attempt 
to isolate individuals from each other 
the Soviet oligarchy has—inadvertently 
perhaps—set the stage for the first 
requisite of developing the predispo- 
sitions for becoming a scientist, name- 
ly, a sense of independence and apart- 
ness from others and it has capitalized 
on this by the tremendous prestige, 
reward and respect accorded its scien- 
tists; in the United States, on the other 
hand, we foster educational competi- 
tiveness but then turn about and view 
the scientist as a “queer duck.” 
A SCIENTIST in any society is essen- 
tially an apolitical being, at least 
as far as his professional role is con- 
cerned. But since the Soviet scientist 
is a child of the regime, he cannot 
divorce himself completely from the 
political order which is the raison 
d’étre of his position. Nor can he easily 
deny his perception of himself as a 
scientist. The two demand opposing, 
if not mutually exclusive, loyalties. 
Thus, it is not at all surprising that 
Bauer, Inkeles, and Kluckhohn found 
that the intellegentsia are “. . . psycho- 
logically more involved in internal 
conflict over their role in Soviet society 
than are the members of other social 
groups. All-in-all, the position of the 
intellegentsia in Soviet society is a fa- 
vorable one, but it is one that is highly 
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charged with both positive and nega- 
tive factors.” 

The Soviet brand of individualism 
or personal isolation is not a simple 
“cause” of the Russians’ scientific 
breakthrough. This individualism is 
only a base-line which has been ex- 
ploited by the manipulation of a total 
system of values. These values are 
worth examining briefly for they pro- 
vide a comparison within which we 
can observe some of the contemporary 
processes in American social structure 
and within which we can observe some 
of the possible consequences of these 
processes. 

Because of the absolutism of its con- 
trol over the processes of life in the 
Soviet system, the political elite or 
oligarchy has been able to establish 
and maintain a discontinuity of values 
as these apply to the scientists vis-a-vis 
the rest of the populace, The total 
Soviet system, because of its militaristic 
requirements and orientations, needs 
its scientists and depends on them far 
more than the scientists need the po- 
litical structure or depend on it after 
they have achieved their professional 
status. In a social system in which 
instruments and means are constantly 
shifting to meet the same or different 
goals, the Soviet oligarchs have been 
able to reverse the goals and values of 
the society with respect to its scientists. 
It allows them to accumulate wealth 
and material prestige symbols (which 
are fabulous even by American stand- 
ards) and a not inconsiderable degree 
of personal freedom. Where Stalin 
jailed politically dissident scientists at 
the time when the problems of outer 
space were confined to the blackboard, 
Khrushchev had to free them and, 
what is more, was able to free them by 
instituting a value system referable to 
scientists only. Thus, recent informal 
reports from visitors to the Soviet 
Union that some Soviet scientists have 
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protested against thermonuclear tests, 
and have not suffered any penalties, 
seem perfectly credible. 

There are many attributes which 
most technocracies share, especially in 
the relationship of the individual to 
the machine and to other individuals 
through the medium of the machine. 
But when technocracies also become 
militaristic societies they take on fur- 
ther characteristics; these are worth 
noting because they provide a basis 
for comparing and contrasting con- 
temporary American and Soviet social 
structures and value systems. From the 
days of the Incas, and before, to the 
age of nuclear energy, militarism has 
almost always had certain imperatives 
necessary for its survival and certain 
consequences for the people living un- 
der it. Art, music, literature, and other 
expressions of creativity have invari- 
ably suffered under militarism, and 
communication among the populace, 
horizontally as well as vertically, has 
always been inhibited and stylized to 
serve the ends of the militaristic bu- 
reaucracy. Political, intellectual, social 
—and even emotional—conformity are 
invariably the by-products of such a 
social system, And just as a militaristic 
society thrives on conformity, so does 
it produce and feed upon the cadaver 
of mediocrity. The malignancy of con- 
formity-mediocrity surrounds us in al- 
most every area of life, and there is 
little doubt that it is proliferating as 
rapidly in the Soviet Union as in the 
United States. 


SITUATION has arisen in the Unit- 

ed States today in which there is 
a peculiar relationship between indus- 
trial bureaucracy and the national 
government: neither can exist any 
longer without the other; to this ex- 
tent, each is an extension of the other. 
Yet one of the characteristics of a 
value system is that it is consistent 
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throughout the social structure in 
which it is contained. Thus, for exam- 
ple, there is very little qualitative dif- 
ference between a man’s finagling on 
his income tax returns and his child’s 
cheating on a school examination. In 
view of the peculiar relationship ob- 
taining between American industry 
and government, we should logically 
anticipate that the needs for conform- 
ity and mediocrity in one will be 
reflected in the other. 

In his chapter on “The Fight 
Against Genius” in The Organization 
Man, William H. Whyte, Jr. notes the 
proliferating tendency in industrial 
bureaucracies to demand “team work” 
of its researchers and the subordina- 
tion of individual research interests to 
the ethos of “The Organization.” 
(This pressure, incidentally, is con- 
sonant with the values which are pres- 
suring our adolescents into “pack-run- 
ning.”) Mr. Whyte writes: “Manage- 
ment has tried to adjust the scientist 
to The Organization rather than The 
Organization to the scientist. It can 
do it with the mediocre and still have 
a harmonious group. It cannot do it 
with the brilliant; only freedom will 
make them harmonious.” If American 
society is determined to get conformity 
and mediocrity, as Russian society is 
in its non-scientific life, it will get it, 
but at what cost to the individual and 
to society? 

If American society wanted to, it 
could manipulate its values so that one 
part of them is referable to scientists 
only and a second part to the rest of 
the American people. The Soviets have 
done this and have produced a genera- 
tion of scientists equal, if not superior, 
to American scientists. But it can be 
postulated that it is more than mere 
coincidence that at the same time that 
Soviet science has leaped ahead, many 
other areas of Russian creativity have 
suffered enormously. 
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There are, therefore, two separate 
but intimately related issues which are 
raised by the comparison of Soviet and 
American values. First, how long can 
such a disparity in value systems exist, 
as in contemporary Soviet Russia—the 
one applying to the general populace, 
the other to the scientific segment of 
society—without causing extreme fric- 
tion and dislocation in the social 
system? Secondly, does it necessarily 
follow that conformity and political 
repression are compatible with scien- 
tific creativity? 

In answer to the first question, it 
can only be said that such predictions. 
are extremely difficult to make. Every 
social structure contains within itself 
a “strain toward consistency.” This 
has long been known to sociologists 
and anthropologists, The Soviet dis- 
parity in values is an inconsistency, 
and history seems to indicate that such 
inconsistencies cannot long survive. 
Expediencies in value systems are con- 
tradictions in terms. Where there are 
disparate value systems in a society, 
one eventually gives way to the other. 
The Soviet rulers will have to come to 
this realization sooner or later. 

In answer to the second question, 
the Soviet example might seem to sup- 
port the hypothesis of the compatibili- 
ty between conformity and scientific 
creativity. But this must be qualified 
in two ways, as follows: The Soviet 
example would support it for the mo- 
ment only; and, furthermore, if we 
assume that scientfic creativity is but a 
variant of the creative process in gen- 
eral, then we must conclude that the 
Soviet example is a very tentative and 
tenuous one. 


~ BRINGS us to the issue of teach- 
ers, one which is surrounded by a 
plethora of statistics and which, there- 
fore, seems easier for most people to 
grapple with. We are familiar with the 
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fact that we do not have enough ade- 
quately trained teachers at all levels of 
our educational structure. Many of the 
statistics cited in connection with this 
phenomenon are phrased in terms of 
inadequate salaries for teachers. Al- 
though teachers’ salaries are woefully 
inadequate at all levels, and every ef- 
fort should be made to increase them, 
an increase in these salaries will not 
attract an appreciable number of per- 
sons into the teaching profession. 
Were income the only consideration, 
at least fifty per cent of today’s college 
teachers would be earning twice or 
three times as much in industry and 
government. 

As with the recruitment of individu- 
als into the scientific professions, how- 
ever, there are certain values current in 
American society which effectively 
keep people from entering upon teach- 
ing as a profession. One of these is the 
popular notion, already mentioned, that 
“those who can—do; those who can’t— 
teach.” No one enjoys being thought of 
as one “who can’t” any more than one 
enjoys being thought of as a thief or 
wife-beater. Closely related to this is 
a second value, not as explicit, namely, 
that there is something un-masculine 
or effeminate about teaching. 


N A sTupy of “Middle-Class Fathers’ 

Occupational Role and Attitudes 
toward Children,” conducted in a 
northeastern suburb, Dr. David Aberle 
(an anthropologist) and Dr. Kaspar 
Naegele (a sociologist) investigated 
more than twenty families ranging 
from the lower-middle through the up- 
per-middle classes. Most of the fathers 
were professionals, and almost all the 
fathers and their wives were college- 
educated. Each of the fathers planned 
to send his sons to college so that they 
would be able to acquire the technical 
and intellectual skills necessary for a 
professional or business career. 
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This group of fathers had still other 
goals in mind with respect to bringing 
up their children, especially their sons. 
They considered it important that 
their sons learn and acquire a sense 
of responsibility and initiative, that 
they perform well in school, that they 
be aggressive and dominant, that they 
perform well athletically, and that 
they shun overconformity, excessive 
sensitivity, and excitability. These are 
some of the criteria by which the 
American middle class defines “mas- 
culinity,” and their opposites are 
characteristics generally attributed to 
females. These fathers clearly recog- 
nized that their sons must acquire 
these traits if they are to “fit” into the 
professional and business structures of 
American society when they become 
adults. Such personality traits are as 
necessary for this “fit” as is a college 
education. 

But how do these fathers feel about 
their sons themselves becoming teach- 
ers, that is, about assuming the roles 
of that category of persons who are 
necessary for the training of the com- 
ing generation of professionals and 
businessmen? Aberle and Naegele write: 


It might be mentioned that if 
fathers were asked whether academic 
work represented a possible career 
for the boy, they tended to reject it. 
One accepted it as a possibility; one 
said it would be fine for his oldest 
son, since he was shy, irresponsible, 
bookish, and needed a woman to 
look after him. Three rejected it 
contemptuously. It is evident from 
these rejections, as well as from one 
of the acceptances, that it is not just 
a matter of meager financial reward: 
many a middle-class father does not 
consider the academic role to ex- 
emplify appropriate masculine be- 
havior. 


Teachers—more, better trained, bet- 
ter salaried, less harassed—are indis- 


pensable to the production of science 
and scientists. But as long as we con- 
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tinue to insist to our growing youngsters 
that a career in teaching is not one of 
the ways in which one can be “a man” 
we will continue to defeat ourselves in 
the realization of one of the most impor- 
tant goals of our time. We do not need 
any studies to “prove” that academi- 
cians are as “masculine” as any other 
professionals. These are questions of 
values, and values, being matters of 
definition of what is good and desira- 
ble in life, are not susceptible to 
“proof”. Perhaps the first significant 
indication of an alteration in this 
value will come when American soci- 
ety, as a whole, sees fit to bring aca- 
demic earnings more in line with 
earnings in the other professions, that 
is, more into line with those which 
have traditionally been thought of as 
“masculine” and therefore deserving of 
greater remuneration. 

That some attempts are being made 
in the direction of changing our tradi- 
tional view of teachers is already be- 
coming apparent. In its issue of 
November 18, 1957, Time, one of the 
sociologist’s best sources for middle- 
class values, carried nine profiles of 
physical scientists who are also teach- 
ers, and in most cases attempted to 
present them as true “he-men.” Cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, but still recogniz- 
ing the need, the article began with 
this statement: “ ‘Scientists . . . are this 
century’s version of the explorers of 
earlier times.’ And yet, . . . ‘most sci- 
entists are rather revoltingly normal in 
their manners and their way of life.’” 
In other words, they are the epitomiza- 
tion of masculinity—and nothing to be 
afraid of. Here are some excerpts from 
the first four profiles: 


Luis Walter Alvarez, 46, sports- 
jacketed professor of physics . . . 
eae a yellow Lincoln convertible, 
shoots mid-80s golf . . . once told his 
father: ‘I probably would be a bet- 
ter physicist if I turned longhair 
and stayed in the laboratory on 
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Saturday nights and Sundays. But I 

prefer to be a man as well as a phy- 

sicist.’ Richard Phillips Feynmann, 

39 . . . is a professor of theoretical 

physics . . . shuns neckties and coats. 

...A teetotaler (‘I got potted in a 

Buffalo bar one night and wound 

up with a lulu of a black eye’), he 

became fascinated with samba rhy- 
thms . . . playing bongo drums, 

breaking codes, picking locks. . . . 

Murray Gell-Mann, 28, professor of 

theoretical physics . . . works closely 

with Feynmann on weak couplings. 

At the blackboard the two explode 

with ideas like sparks flying from a 

grindstone, alternately slap their 

foreheads at each other's simplifica- 
tions, quibble over the niceties of 
wall-length equations, charge their 
creative batteries by flipping paper 
clips at distant targets. Ernest Or- 
lando Lawrence, 56 . . . invented 

the atom-smashing cyclotron . . . 

is a humorous, vigorous man who 

steams around his labs with—as 
nucleonics folk term it—all rods in. 

He plays tennis, fiddles with tele- 

vision . . . explains: “You don’t have 

to be a genius to be a scientist— 
just character. All you have to do 
is work hard and figure things out.’ 

(Quoted from Time with permis- 

sion.) 

How long it will take for this new 
perception of academicians to take 
hold in the minds of most Americans 
and then to be transmitted to future 
generations it is difficult to tell. Nor- 
mally, such values change slowly, 
sometimes over more than a full gen- 
eration. But we do have it in our 
power to accelerate these changes in 
many ways. It is at this point that the 
importance of the social scientist, 
among others, enters the picture in 
the shaping of our national future. 


W: ARE an impatient people; this 
is part of our viability and vital- 
ity. One of our favorite national ex- 
pressions is that “Rome wasn’t built 
in a day,” but few of us would be 
surprised if someone added: “It would 
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have been if the Americans were 
there.” We characteristically demand 
results from everyone who claims to 
be productive, and we insist that re- 
sults be forthcoming quickly and imag- 
inatively. We always want to know 
what it is people do—whether we are 
introducing ourselves to new acquain- 
tances at a party or whether we are 
attempting to determine each other's 
social usefulness or adequacy. 

Thus, it is perfectly understandable 
that it be asked: What can the social 
scientist do with respect to the prob- 
lem of the mass production of scien- 
tists? If he is expected to do something 
tomorrow or even within the next 
twelve months he can do nothing! If 
he has a nation breathing down his 
neck and thrusting him into a “crash 
program” he will be unable to ac- 
complish very much. Not unlike the 
nuclear or solid states physicist whose 
crowning achievements came after 
scores of years of patient, dogged, soli- 
tary research by hundreds of widely 
scattered individuals, the achievements 
of the social scientist come only after 
the cumulative process of painstaking 
inquiry has been set into motion by 
dozens of independent investigators. 
The concepts of culture and cultural 
relativism, mores and folkways, cultur- 
al lag and ethnocentrism, peer groups, 
primary groups, and national charac- 
ter, social stratification and the varia- 
bility of adolescence from society to 
society—these, and many more like 
them, are the insights provided by the 
social scientist which we now take for 
granted. They have made us more 
aware of ourselves and of each other, 
and they have helped make the process 
of living that much more interesting 
and richer. But the important thing 
about these concepts is that none of 
them were developed overnight and 
no one of them was the product of any 
one mind. 
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One could, if it were necessary, take 
inventory of some of the things that 
social scientists have done—of Ruth 
Benedict’s brilliantly accurate predic- 
tions about the response of the Japa- 
nese to their defeat in 1945, of the 
contributions of sociologists and social 
psychologists to industrial organiza- 
tion, of the roles played by anthropol- 
ogists in the United Nations and in 
the development of backward areas. 

But it should be borne in mind that 
every social event or problem—be it 
family structure, population move- 
ments, the development or recruitment 
of scientists—is part of the larger socio- 
cultural whole in which it appears and 
can only be understood in terms of 
that patterned whole. This is a “law” 
of human life and it is one of the in- 
dispensable tools of all sociology and 
anthropology. Thus, the initial formu- 
lation and statement of a problem must 
stake out as broadly as possible the 
directions in which we must look for 
possible cause-and-effect relationships. 
All scientific hypotheses emerge from 
this procedure. 

Furthermore, social scientists have 
come to learn that every society has a 
set of implicit goals to which most of 
its activities are oriented, These 
change from time to time, and the 
analysis of the changes in these goals 
not only makes the social scientist part- 
historian but they are some of the 
most fruitful sources for ferreting out 
possible cause-and-effect relationships 
in the structure of society. The steam, 
or drive, or raison d’étre, or moral 
sanction underlying the realization of 
a society’s goals is its value system, its 
rock-bottom philosophy of what con- 
stitutes the “good life.” The systematic 
study of value systems is relatively new, 
and before we can go on to an under- 
standing of how contemporary Ameri- 
can values are related to contemporary 
American  institutions—and thereby 
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discover the ways in which these values 
can be altered in line with the goals of 
the United States today—we desperate- 
ly need more “pure” and “basic” re- 
search into American value systems 
and the value systems of other societies. 
This, I submit, is our starting point, 
our first order of business. 

The studies I have cited in the fore- 
going pages have been conducted with 
very small samples or populations. They 
provide us with excellent leads and 
prognostications, for they are careful 
inquiries. But before we can go on to 
draw any further inferences from them, 
they will have to be repeated several 
times using much larger units of obser- 
vation, And as we proceed in accumu- 
lating our data we will learn more and 
more about the mechanisms involved in 
the origin and change of value systems. 
This knowledge will narrow consider- 
ably our alternative approaches to 
action. 

No one of these answers can come or 
is going to come from any one social sci- 
entist. Like every profession and scienti- 
fic discipline, social science, too, has its 
specialists. It has its methodologians, 
its hypothesis-builders, its researchers or 
data-gatherers, its theoreticians, its syn- 
thesizers, its system-builders, and its 
“applied” scientists. All of them go to 
make up a “team” and every one of 
them is indispensable to the job at 
hand. 


Ww will the findings of these 
social scientists be communicat- 
ed? Given half a chance, social scien- 
tists will learn, too, at which levels of 
our social structure these findings are 
most effectively communicated. Wheth- 
er such information should be trans- 
mitted to teachers, to small groups of 
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parents, to governmental agencies, 
through the media of mass communi- 
cation, or through still other channels, 
is something that is going to have to 
be discovered. Such discoveries are as 
critical as is knowledge about the ways 
in which our values inhibit or facili- 
tate the recruitment of more and bet- 
ter scientists. To know more about our 
value systems is to know more about 
our human resources; this knowledge 
is just as important as is our knowl- 
edge about the fuels which propel our 
missiles beyond the pull of gravity. 

Is there not the danger, it will be 
asked, that this kind of knowledge can 
lead to the greatest of all the immoral- 
ities, to the control over the minds and 
wills of men? There is; and we must 
be wary of it happening, because, basi- 
cally, most scientific knowledge con- 
tains within it a seed of danger. But, 
and this may be begging the issue, 
history has taught us that scientists of 
all varieties serve a function at least as 
important as their searches for the 
truths of the universe. Their freedom 
of investigation and expression has al- 
ways been a most sensitive barometer 
of the liberties enjoyed by the society 
at large. Scientists as a whole, with few 
exceptions, do not care for social or 
political power; instead, to cite Dr. 
Roe once again, they are concerned 
with personal discovery and knowl- 
edge, largely for its own sake. If such 
a danger of control over men’s minds 
does exist, it will not come from the 
scientists. The freedom of the scientist 
—especially the social scientist—to in- 
vestigate and to report is at least a 
measure, if not something of a guaran- 
tee, that all of us are free—to think, 
to choose, and to control our own 
destinies. 













The Boys 


By ISAAC ROSENFELD 


VERY night in the week, from Monday through Friday, they 
traveled by car from Manhattan to Brooklyn, where they taught 
night school. The driver was Eugene Halpern, History. His 

passengers were Irving Kaplan, Sociology; Stephen Schneider, English; 

and David Fox, Economics. These four were friends, they had been 
through college together. Even if the friendship was no longer so active 
as it had been in their youth, they found themselves forced to uphold 
the unity of their little group because their opportunities of making 
new friends had somehow diminished with marriage and the onset of 
their thirties. Riding of an evening in Halpern’s car, they felt something 
of the old spirit come back to them, because it was a pleasant ride over 
the Manhattan Bridge with a sight of the East River below, and because 
young men invariably feel younger the moment they enter a car. But 
the main reason was the presence of an outsider, Daniel Lieberman, 
Accounting, a refugee, whom his traveling companions disliked. 
Because the college where they served as instructors was crowded, 
Lieberman and Fox sat at opposite sides of the same double desk in the 
same office, even though they belonged to different departments. One 
evening, early in the semester, during the half hour before class which 
the instructors devoted to conferences with their students, Lieberman, 
pushing himself forward over the edge of the desk to catch Fox’s atten- 
tion declared, ““There is only one ashtray. Until the school is pleased to 
provide us with another, I propose that we keep this one exactly in the 
middle.” And saying so, he shoved the ashtray, which had been on his 
side of the desk where Fox had had to reach for it, out toward the 
center, next the inkwell and the pencil holder, and playfully, but with 
serious gestures, pretended to determine the exact spot. He spoke with 
the heavy accent and the unnatural effort at precision characteristic of 
refugees, blinked his eyes, which had sparse, red lashes, and beamed first 
at Fox, then at the young lady with whom Fox was conferring, and then 
at his own student, a bony youth in a turtle neck sweater. Fox thanked 
him, and on the next occasion found himself doing Lieberman a favor 
in return—he presented him with a book of matches. So they became 
friends, more or less. By the time Fox discovered that there was some- 
thing rather unattractive about Lieberman, something rather pompous 
and foolish, it was already too late. Lieberman had learned of the car 
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that drove every night to Brooklyn and had asked if it could be arranged 
that he might ride with them occasionally. Soon the occasional ride 
became a steady thing; they picked him up on the way, the last stop 
before crossing the bridge, and dropped him off first on the way back. 

Conscious that he was an outsider, Lieberman wanted above all to 
be just like the others. Because the boys talked about politics, sex and 
baseball and told jokes from time to time, Lieberman also talked 
politics, sex and baseball, and also told jokes. But his politics were 
stupid (he quoted from the editorials) and his opinions on sex, naive; 
he didn’t even know how many men played on a baseball team and his 
jokes were without exception stale, pointless and poorly told. 


The more his companions grew to dislike him, the more determined 
Lieberman was to be accepted by them. They would be tempted on the 
way to Brooklyn to pass him up, but how could they do such a thing? 
He would wait until he was late for his class—or miss it entirely. They 
would be tempted to leave without him—but he was always there, hurry- 
ing out of the building, a thick briefcase in one hand, the other but- 
toning his coat; and he would always be among the first to appear at 
the car, a little breathless and flustered, to show the others that he con- 
sidered it a great favor to be allowed to ride with them. Yet he would 
say, “Ach, so. We ride. Wait—where is Schneider? What’s keeping him 
so long?” 


One night, they tried to put him in his place. Halpern, the driver, 
bringing together his black eyebrows, said coldly, ‘“‘Danny, you’re a fool. 
You shouldn’t butt in when we’re talking about something you don’t 
understand!” 


The car was waiting before a stop light, with the light of a street lamp 
and a drug store shining in. Fox and Kaplan, who were sitting in the 
back with Danny, saw the wounded, smirking, contemptuous look of 
hurt pride that crossed his face, and Halpern and Schneider in the front 
seat, felt it. 


yagi told a joke. There was a man in the lower berth of a Pull- 
man compartment. He was very tired and was just about to drop 
off to sleep, when he heard a woman’s voice from the berth above him 
cry, “Oh, am I thirsty! Oh, am I thirsty! Oh, am I thirsty!”” The man, 
unable to stand it any longer, angrily jumped out of his berth and ran 
to the cooler to get her a drink of water. He got back into bed, settled 
himself comfortably, and was once more about to fall asleep, when the 
woman began, ‘“‘Oh, was I thirsty!” 

There was never any laughter at Lieberman’s jokes, and there was 
none now. The car ran along in silence on the approach to the bridge, 
with only the sound of motor and tires. This happened to be a mod- 
erately good joke—they had all heard it before, yet it bore repeating— 
but Lieberman, as usual, had ruined it. Halpern, (wishing he had been 
the one to tell the joke) looked back at Danny and said, “I don’t get it.” 

“I don’t either,” said Schneider, in the front seat. 

“You don’t get it?” cried Lieberman. 
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“No, what’s the point?” asked Halpern. 

“It has no point,” said Schneider. 

“The point is that it has no point,” echoed Fox, falling in with them. 

“But that’s impossible, gentlemen! Surely it has a point. The 
point is—’’ 

“He’s right,” declared Kaplan, catching the game and deciding to 
join Danny. “It’s got a point. It’s just not funny.” 

“I say it doesn’t have a point!” exclaimed Eugene. ‘Fox, do you 
get it?” 

“Not I.” 

“Oh come, come, how can you not see it?” Lieberman tried to explain. 
“There was this man who was trying to fall asleep, but the woman was 
saying, ‘I am so sirsty.’ He gave her a drink of water so she should shut 
up, and was just going to fall asleep, when the woman says, ‘I was so 
sirsty.’ ”’ 

“Sor” 

‘What do you mean? That’s the point!” 

“Oh, wait awhile!” cried Kaplan. “I thought she said, ‘I am so 
thirsty!’ ”’ 

“No, that was the first time. The second time she says, ‘I was 
sirsty!’ ”’ 

“Oh, I see. I was wrong,” Kaplan conceded. “‘But in that case, I don’t 
get it either. So she’s not thirsty any more—what of it?” 

“Come on, Lieberman, what about it? What’s the point?” demanded 
Schneider in a cracked voice, turning his face into his collar to keep 
from laughing. 

“It’s one of those shaggy dog stories. Completely pointless!”’ said Fox. 

‘“‘No! What shabby dogs? It’s very simple. There was this man—” 

“Look here,” said Halpern, keeping a straight face. “Be reasonable. 
If it’s not funny, it’s not funny.” 

“But it is funny! How can you be so dumb?” 

~“T don’t know. Am I dumb?” asked Halpern. “I just don’t see the 
connection. If this woman is thirsty, what’s it to the man?” 

“And what does he care if she was thirsty?’ added Fox. “That has 
even less to do with him!” 

But Lieberman was too far gone in triumph over their stupidity to 
realize what they were doing to him. “Oh, you’re so dumb! You have 
no sense of humor, that’s what’s wrong with you!” he cried, his glasses 
shining in the light of approaching cars. And while the car crossed the 
bridge, over the night lights of tugs and barges moving slowly below, 
he told the joke again, patiently, condescendingly, and had nearly 
finished telling and explaining it a third time, when the car pulled up 
at his stop. 


B‘ COMMON accord, in one inspiration, they had hit on the way of 
putting Lieberman in his place and of making it possible to endure 
his presence. The next night, as they turned into his street, they were 
actually eager to see him. 
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“Hello, Danny!” they all cried. And Halpern blew a little tattoo 
on the horn. 

“Ach, so! How are you, gentlemen?” He returned their cordiality, 
beaming at each of them in turn, and suspected nothing. 

There was a short silence. Halpern was holding his hands high on the 
wheel; he leaned forward in his seat, peering hard through the wind- 
shield though it was a clear night. His bearing suggested to the boys 
that he had worked out his role, and they held back to let him take 
the lead. 

“No,” said Halpern, rather aggrieved. ‘““We don’t get it. We all talked 
about it after we left you—and while we don’t like to doubt your word, 
we can’t help feeling that your story last night has no point, and that 
it’s not a joke at all.” 

“But—” 

“Wait, let me finish. . . .’ He held up one hand. “Maybe you didn’t 
tell it right—but you've tried about a dozen times. I can’t think of any 
other way to tell it that might make it come out right. So, as far as we're 
concerned, it’s just not a joke. But in all fairness to you, it may be our 
fault that we don’t get it. Let’s put it this way—there’s something the 
matter with your story, and there may be something the matter with us.” 

“Ach, it’s not the story there’s something the matter with,” replied 
Lieberman with a laugh. He laughed goodnaturedly—the final insult— 
as if, in foregoing contempt, he meant to say that he forgave them every- 
thing, even their stupidity, and was no longer concerned to win their 
acceptance. Rather, it was he who would now preside—generously, to 
be sure. 

The boys waited for Halpern to speak, and he, still aggrieved, as if 
at something that Danny might hardly be expected to know, declared, 
“It’s no laughing matter, Lieberman. The truth is, we’re in no mood 
for jokes.” 

“So?” He leaned forward, quickly changing to sympathy. “What's 
the matter?” 

“You don’t know us, Danny. You don’t know us very well. If you 
did,” Halpern continued, sadly, and in a distant tone, still developing 
the drama and reluctant to let it go, “if you did, you’d understand why 
we can’t always appreciate even the best of jokes.” 

Lieberman felt embarrassed and even guilty, as if the trouble referred 
to were somehow his fault. He sighed, with the vague thought of some 
disaster in mind, and glanced at his neighbor, Kaplan, who, like the 
others, did not know what was coming, but waited for it, following 
Halpern’s direction. 

“I’m sorry,” said Lieberman. “But how should I know?” 

“I don’t expect you to know. But in a way—yes. You should at least 
be prepared.” 

“For what?” 

You’d be surprised. Here we are, the four of us—we ride back and 
forth to school, we go about our business, sometimes we tell stories, 
sometimes jokes. . . . But how do you know what’s going on inside of us? 
You shouldn’t judge by appearances.” 
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Lieberman considered this. It was reasonable and he could find noth- 
ing to say against it. “But what is it? If I may inquire—” he put in 
timidly, but with a slight hope that he might still recover the triumph 
he had so recently enjoyed. 

“You're asking a good deal, you know. We’re still practically strang- 
ers. There are certain things about us that we wouldn’t want just any- 
one to know.” 

“Oh, why not tell him?” burst in Schneider. “I don’t care if he knows 
about me!” He turned about to face Lieberman, as if to take the last 
measure of his trustworthiness. In reality it was only to see if he could 
keep a straight face. Schneider held his laughter: it passed entirely into 
his eyes, which danced in their small, narrow, thick-lidded slits. “I was 
a Trappist monk!” he declared, and turned even further away, careful 
to avoid his friends and their betrayal of laughter. He fixed his eyes on 
the radiator cap, coughed once and drew a deep breath to control 
himself. 

“There you are!” cried Fox, nudging Danny. The statement pro- 
voked in him as strong an urge to laugh as it did in the others. But Fox, 
conscious of his fault in bringing Danny into the group, was on his 
honor. He was hard at work, thinking of a story for himself. ““There you 
are! You see—you can never tell!” 

“Really?” exclaimed Lieberman in amazement. “You—were a Trap- 
pist monk?” 

Schneider broke into a coughing fit, hacking and sputtering, his head 
deep down on the front seat, while the others covered him. ‘““That’s 
only part of the story,” said Halpern, poking Schneider with his elbow, 
and Fox, sticking to his one sentence because he had managed to speak 
it without laughter, said over and over again, ‘You can never tell, you 
can never tell! ...” 

“Damn this cough!” said Schneider, turning round again, his con- 
fidence regained. “I had a touch of consumption in the monastery, and 
on damp nights—kch-kch-kch—” 

“But you . .. a monk? Schneider?” 

“Don’t be so hasty. You think because my name is Schneider. . . . I 
wouldn’t want you to go blabbing this—but Schneider is an assumed 
name. Have you ever heard of Schneider-Creusot?”’ 

“The munitions firm?” 

“That’s right. My real name is Creusot. I’m related to the Creusot 
people—but for obvious reasons I changed my name to Schneider.” 

“But you—” 

“I’m a Frenchman. That is, I was born in France. I came here when 
I was quite young. Five years old.” 

“But you've mispronounced the name! The final ‘t’ in Creusot is 
silent,” declared Lieberman, more in bewilderment than suspicion. 

“You needn’t tell me how to pronounce my own name. I prefer to 
give it the American pronunciation—again for obvious reasons. The 
connection, as you can imagine, is painful to me. I’m completely cut 
off from the family, I haven’t got a single red cent of their money. They 
don’t even know where I am. That’s the way I want it to be! I consider 
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myself an American—which I am—and an internationalist. A citizen of 
the world!” 

“But you don’t speak with a French accent,” said Lieberman, weakly, 
doubting, but greatly tempted to believe. 

“I told you. I’ve been here since I was five. I’ve learned to speak 
English without an accent—you, too, can learn. Besides,” he resolutely 
added as though this should finally establish the case, “I have a gift 
for languages.” 


The car pulled up at the school. They all turned, taking advantage 
of the dim light, but perfectly composed, to face Lieberman, who was 
struggling with himself. 

“I am surprised—I didn’t realize—’’ Lieberman muttered, half in 
apology, and beamed at the boys, particularly at Schneider. ““A Trappist 
monk. ...” His voice dwindled. Belief was already wide open on his face. 

“C’mon! You can talk later, we'll be late!” cried Halpern, jumping 
out of the car. 


The others rushed after him. Lieberman came last, dragging his full 
briefcase. 


ne did not at once resume his story when they were seated in 
the car for the return trip. He spoke of something that had hap- 
pened in class. The others replied in kind, and for a few minutes the 
conversation was exactly what it would have been if nothing extraordi- 
nary had occurred earlier that evening. This gave the touch of verisi- 
militude to Schneider’s story; their excitement mounted, the more so 
as Lieberman did not participate in the talk. Clearly, he wanted to hear 
more, and his eagerness communicated itself to the group as he sat 
fidgetting in his seat. At last Lieberman began, in the usual way, to 
speak of a friend he had had in the old country. 

“Danny,” Halpern said. “Is this going to be another joke?” 

Lieberman fell silent. 

“I thought we just got through explaining to you why we can’t always 
be in the mood for jokes.” 

Danny cleared his throat. “I confess. It was going to be a joke.” 

“Well, save it. Unless the boys want to hear it.” 

‘Jokes? Who wants to hear jokes?” 

“Hell no,” said Schneider. “I’ve got enough on my mind.” 

“Ach, m’sieu Creusot, you have indeed,”’ Lieberman said playfully. 

Schneider turned round with a reproving stare. 

“I beg your pardon. I mean nossing by it. But please—I am in- 
terested... .” 

“I’m sorry,” said Schneider. “I’m afraid I’ve already said too much.” 

“Ach, so! But me you can trust!”’ 

“I don’t know about that. Besides, I’m not talking just about myself. 
A lot that I’ve got to say involves the others. For instance, Kaplan, 
here..." 

“I don’t mind,” said Kaplan, suppressing a smile, “‘you may tell him. 
Go ahead.” He was even more eager than Danny to hear this news. 
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“You don’t mind my telling him that you’re a homosexual?” whis- 
pered Schneider. “It’s bound to come out, you know.” 

The boys all laughed in surprise. Halpern blew the horn though there 
was no need for it where traffic was concerned, but reflecting that it was 
safe at that moment to laugh, he let himself go and outdid the others. 
His was the greatest excitement; he still felt himself to be the chief actor 
of the play as well as its author, and though the lead had passed to 
Schneider, he was prepared with a narrative from the ultimate reach 
of imagination. 

“Really? You are?” asked Lieberman, turning to the sociologist, and 
turning back to the others, “But don’t laugh at him. He can get in 
trouble.” 

“‘He’s already been in more trouble than you've ever heard about,” 
put in Halpern, to keep his place in the act. He adjusted the rear-view 
mirror to catch a glimpse of Lieberman, the features invisible in the 
darkness, but the outline and inclination of the head shadowed against 
the headlights shining in through the rear window. A donkey—the mere 
shape of him betraying it—the head stuck forward on the lean neck and 
the jaw thrust out as though the mouth, which most likely was agape, 
strained to drink it all in. He would wait until the others had him 
primed. “Go on,” he said. 

“I guess you never knew that about Kaplan,” resumed Schneider. 

‘‘No, it’s a complete surprise. And I’ve been sitting next to him for 
weeks,” replied Lieberman with a giggle. 

“Don’t flatter yourself, dearie,” exclaimed Kaplan, saying what was 
expected of him. 

“But Kaplan’s married!” Lieberman cried suddenly. “I thought you 
said you are all married.” 

“That’s just a front. She’s a Lesbian,” answered Kaplan, getting into 
the swing of it. 

“I’m married, too!” protested Lieberman, hesitating. “I have a wife,” 
he repeated. 

“You don’t say! I bet she’s slim and boyish,” murmurred Kaplan, 
longingly. 

The boys laughed. They were learning to defer their laughter to 
safe moments, which made their outbursts, when they occurred, all the 
more violent. This puzzled Lieberman. But he declared. “Oh, no. She 
is plump. Saftig. She weighs one hundred and forty-five pounds.” And 
he drew a cello outline in the air. 

Again the night-school instructors went off with a roar. But this time 
Lieberman, satisfied to credit their laughter to his own wit, laughed the 
loudest of all. “Ah, yes,” he said, condescendingly, “‘you were going to 
say, Creusot?.. .” 

Deep sighs followed the exertion of laughter, and their facial muscles 
ached with satisfaction. They held themselves in, preparing for more. 

“I see you insist on calling me Creusot,” said Schneider. “All right, 
if you must. But don’t ever use that name in public. If you do, I'll turn 
you over to the F.B.I.! Do you understand?” 
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“Ach, please, I don’t mean harm,” said Lieberman in a conciliatory 
and anxious tone. “I will never say the name again, if you so much dis- 
like it. But—the F.B.I.?” 

“Well, it annoys me,” said Schneider, crossly. ““And remember, we've 
got plenty on you!” 

“What have I done?” cried Lieberman, sitting up. He seemed to be 
mentally putting his citizenship papers in order. 

“You signed a petition the other week, didn’t you?” 

They all turned to look at him and he experienced a moment’s panic. 
True, they had often called him a “‘fellow-traveler” (until now he had 
taken it to mean that he traveled with them to school), but still in all, 
they were progressive people, they were also, in their own way, critical 
of high prices and the housing situation. It couldn’t be that they would 
. .. He thought of his job and then of his wife, who weighed one hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds and was shaped like a cello. He had walked 
into a trap, lured by their acceptance and by their friendly laughter, 
which was still ringing in his ears. . . . The car sped over the cleated 
steel sheeting of the bridge, the tires making a sticky sound, a loose part 
rattling somewhere. 

He replied with a seriousness and a dignity for which they were un- 
prepared. ‘You Americans. You always take advantage of your superior 
position. You have a false security. You forget how easy it is to wake 
up some day without any advantage. .. .” 

Fox, who was still striving to make a point, came in where the others, 
who had already succeeded, were losing heart. “Don’t mind Schneider, 
Danny. You know how these monks are.” 

“Ex-monk,”’ said Schneider, eager to set the play going again. 

“They're terrible fanatics. And when they break away—it’s because 
their fanaticism hasn’t been satisfied—they’re even worse. They rush right 
into politics.” Fox wasn’t saying what he wanted to say, and he realized 
that, far from scoring on his own behalf, he was actually reassuring 
Lieberman. He felt the others concentrating their attention on him; 
evidently they had already absorbed the shock of Danny’s panic, his 
fearful seriousness, and were eager to make use of it. Schneider, he 
could see, was winking impatiently at him, urging him to move along. 
He saw only one way out and turned toward it, reluctantly, but with 
a rush of excitement. “Besides,” he said, “you needn’t be afraid of the 
F.B.I. I’m an F.B.I. man myself—a G-man!”’ 

“You see,” said Schneider, and with a snap of his heavy eyelids he 
said to Lieberman, ““You see, we have our contacts!” 

Danny sat still, crushed, the dignity he had unexpectedly shown 
deserting him. 

“Oh, Danny,” said Kaplan, quickly assuming his role and looking 
angrily at Schneider and then at Fox for having pushed things too far. 
“Relax. You've nothing to worry about.” 

“Fox, you dog!” cried Halpern. ‘“‘You’re not preparing a report on 
Danny?” 

“What I do in my official capacity is my own business,’ 


said Fox, 
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aware of the error he had made, but determined, somehow, to see it 
through. ““Mine—and the government's!” 

“Besides,” Fox added, ‘“‘I must admit that I’m only working for the 
F.B.I. part-time.” 

“Part time?” asked Lieberman, rather more cheerfully now. He 
cleared his throat and wet his lips. 

“Well, I have to teach school, too. And then, I don’t take such cases 
as yours. They’ve stuck me on the clothing industry. Mind you, I could 
make out a report, but there’d be so much red tape involved, and I'd 
get into such a mess with the head of my own department and with 
the head of the political division, that it would hardly be worth it.” Fox 
was by now much more satisfied with himself. 

“You forgot to mention that Gum-shoe John, the head of the political 
division, knows a few things about your past,” observed Kaplan. “May- 
be not that you were once a Communist, but a few things, anyway.” 

‘What else?” 

“You know what I’m hinting at!” declared Halpern, swinging the car 
round and pulling in at Lieberman’s stop. 

“No, what?” 

‘What about Pitlak?” 

““Pitlak!” they cried. 

“Oh, God, Pitlak!” 

‘‘Why did you have to mention him? I was feeling so good lately!” 

“I told you not to get involved with him,” said Fox. 

“You should talk about getting involved,” answered Halpern, proudly 
delivering himself of his part and feeling that he was making an impres- 
sion not only on Lieberman, but also on the boys. But he was afraid 
that Schneider might spoil it out of rivalry, and he kept his heel pressed 
against Schneider’s foot. 

‘What does he want?” asked Kaplan. 

“Plenty!” 

“You'd better skip town!” 

“Who is this Pitlak?”’ asked Lieberman, edging back into the conversa- 
tion. He had stepped out on the curb; he now poked his head in 
through the front window. 





1 ‘What? You don’t know Pitlak? Don’t you read the papers?” 
> “You mean—Pitlak the—” 
“The gang leader, the racketeer, the big time operator. You read 
: a the murder on Canal Street that the cops are trying to pin 
on him?” 


‘Ach, yes! It was terrible!” 
“Well,” said Halpern in a grave whisper, “I’m his nephew.” 
: “What? You are Pitlak’s nephew?” 
5 “For God’s sake, shut up!” Halpern grabbed Lieberman’s arm and 
| drew him half in through the window. “Don’t shout, you idiot! They’re 
after him! Do you want to land us all in the clink? Listen, you! Not one 

n ! word, do you hear? Button your lip!” 

“C’mon, let’s beat it,” said Schneider. “So long, Danny boy, and 
shut your trap!” 
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Halpern released his arm and the car started off, leaving Danny wide- 
eyed on the corner. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Kaplan. “We almost let him get away!” 

“It sure was close,” agreed Schneider, wiping imaginary sweat from 
his forehead and slinging it at the windshield. 

“Listen to him!” cried Halpern. “Why did you have to scare him 
with the F.B.I.?” 

“Why blame me? I was pulling out of it when Fox came along. Hey, 
Fox—what was the idea?”’ 

“Do you think he suspects?” Fox asked. 

‘No, never!” Halpern, replied. “I know the type. The bigger the lie, 
the sooner they'll eat it up. But I mean, watch it—you don’t want to 
scare him away.” 

“Say, Halpern,” Kaplan broke in. “What’s this Pitlak deal?”’ 

“Wait,” said Halpern, grinning broadly. ‘You just wait. When I get 
done, I’ll have you believing it!” 


. THE days that followed the boys added lie on lie. Schneider spoke 

of his heroism on Guadalcanal, and of his earlier, peaceful days in 
the monastery, when he was known as Brother Sartorius, lived on rain- 
water and so excelled in piety that the very earthworms loved him and 
would wrap themselves round his ankles. 

Fox relived his experiences with the F.B.I.—tracking down spies, 
crooks, gun-runners and sewing machine smugglers—and even exhibited 
a scar on his right shoulder, which, as it was too dark to see it in the 
car, Lieberman took on faith. 

To all this Danny responded with enthusiasm. He was excited by 
their adventures, he shared with them their moments of danger and 
hardship, and it was precisely the wildest stories that he most firmly 
believed. “Ah, I am amazed,” said he. “I never met such interesting 
fellows!” 

But the stories that carried the most weight with him were Halpern’s, 
having to do with Pitlak. Here were no tales from the past, but a present 
danger, Halpern being directly involved with the underworld leader. 
Halpern described him while he drove the car, looking straight ahead 
and droning his marvels in a voice pitched to the motor—a pock-marked 
face, with a scar stretching from ear to mouth that caved in all of one 
cheek; his nose had been shot away and he wore a plastic nose, which 
he unhooked before going to bed ard placed under the pillow, next 
to his revolver; and a glass eye, which he also removed. And when 
Danny remarked that these details had never been mentioned in the 
press, Halpern replied that no newspaper would dare, and besides it 
had been years since the law had caught up with him—though they were 
hot after him now—and consequently no one had been able to take a 
good look at this gorilla. Would that he, Halpern, did not have to look 
at him so closely! But Pitlak often used the Halperns’ place as a hide-out. 
He would move in with his two body-guards—one of them had a wooden 
head, literally; part of his skull had been blown off, and was replaced 
with a square of plywood, which Pitlak had autographed—and com- 
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mandeer the bed, so that Halpern and his wife had to sleep on the floor. 
And what a time they had when Pitlak was in hiding! The Boss had 
rigged a wire to the knob of their door, with which, by pressing a 
button, he could electrocute the cops, if they ever tracked him down. 
Imagine the fright Halpern was in, never knowing when the current 
was on and whether he might not drop dead at his own threshold. ‘Then 
the shades always had to be drawn, and since these weren’t dark enough, 
Pitlak had installed steel curtains, with gun-slots, converting the apart- 
ment into a fortress. The last time he had descended on them, he took 
a sudden suspicion toward Halpern and kept him locked in the closet. 
Halpern had missed two weeks of school and nearly lost his job. But 
Pitlak loved children and he never moved into the house without bring- 
ing candy and cap-pistols for their little boy. This was certainly his 
redeeming feature, it restored him to humanity, and there was nothing 
you couldn’t forgive a man on account of love. What love! He adored 
the little boy—he threw him up to the ceiling and caught him with one 
hand, taught him to build booby traps and instructed him in jiu-jitsu, 
so well that little Dickie, though he was only five, could break your 
arm just like that. 

Now Halpern was law-abiding. He wished he could shake off Pitlak; 
he wished—though it was a hard thing to say of one’s own flesh and 
blood—that the Feds would drill him full of holes. (“Why doesn’t Fox 
get after him?” asked Danny. Came the answer: ‘“‘He’s too scared.’’) They 
had thought many times of moving away to another city, but Pitlak 
wouldn’t allow it. He pinned a tail on him to follow his every move. 
(Here Halpern slowed the car and stuck his head out the window. “See 
that car? That’s one of his mob.”) Halpern, you understand, was useful 
to his uncle. Naturally, there were certain commissions he had to carry 
out for him—oh, no, not any real dirty work; as a matter of fact, Uncle 
Pitlak wouldn’t allow it; he always said to him, “You fly right, young 
man!”’ Still it was nasty, and Halpern was already over his ears in com- 
plicity. 

Awed by the master, the boys could do little besides commiserating 
with him and wishing him speedy riddance of this friend. Here and 
there they added a detail. Halpern lightly shrugged off their contribu- 
tions, secure in his mastery. His voice was steady and rather mournful; 
he never betrayed himself even by so much as a smile. 

“You mustn’t think it’s all rocky,” Halpern added. “It has its com- 
pensations. For one, I’m never short for cash. Not that I would touch 
Pitlak’s loot, but if my own uncle wants to give me a few dollars out 
of his own pocket, how can I deny him? And then—man!—the chorus 
girls! Hey, Danny, would you be interested?” 

“Chorus girls? What do you mean?” 

“Don’t act innocent. We can pick up a few tonight.” 

“But Halpern, I’m a married man!” 

“So what?” 

“We're all married, Danny,” said Fox. ‘‘Why bring that up?” 

‘“But—I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, come on,” said Halpern. “We'll have a party.” 
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“No, thanks. It’s very kind of you—but. .. .” 

“I bet he doesn’t believe me! I’m telling you, Danny, you can have 
your pick of all Broadway. We’ve done it any number of times. Even 
Kaplan has gone with us. All I have to do is call a certain number and 
use a name that Pitlak gave me and they'll be right over. You can order 
them by phone!”’ 

“T’ll bet you Danny is faithful to his wife!”’ sneered Schneider. 

“Of course I’m faceful. Do you mean to tell me you are not?” 

“What? Oh, maybe for a week or two, after we got married. But who 
ever heard of such a thing?” 

“But Schneider—Brother Sartorius!” 

“That was a long time ago, Danny.” 

“Sure, Danny, who’s ever faithful to his wife?” said Fox. 

“You mean, you, too? But you have a child!” 

“Child? We all have mistresses!” 

“Don’t you love your wives?”’ 

“We're good husbands!”’ protested Schneider. “I turn over my pay 
check every week, I buy her candy and flowers. And in the middle of 
the night, if my wife says, ‘I want ginger-ale!’ I run right out and get 
her some—if I’m home, that is.” 

Motivated, perhaps, by Danny’s obvious excitement, Halpern gave 
the fun a serious, even rather alarming, turn. When they threatened 
Lieberman with the F.B.I. they had felt that the farce was getting out 
of hand; this they all felt again when Halpern turned off the drive, 
parked the car on a deserted side-street by the water front, and said, 
“T’'ll tell you what! Maybe Danny feels he should start on a smaller 
scale. Do you see those warehouses?” He pointed to a row of dark 
buildings with loading platforms and stalls for trucks. ‘““Those are really 
cat-houses. Tremendous brothels! ‘The windows are painted black, so 
it should look like no one’s there at night, and during the day they 
move boxes in and out for appearances’ sake—but man! Pitlak runs ’em. 
He’s got a whole string of them all over Brooklyn. He offered to let 
me manage them. I didn’t want the bother. But I can go there free 
whenever I like and stand all my friends. You interested, Danny?” 

As before when they sensed their amusement in danger, the boys were 
unable to resist plunging ahead, though they knew that at the last 
moment they would somehow have to save themselves. “‘C’mon! Great 
idea!” they cried. “Let’s all go!” 

Danny was frightened and excited. ‘They were sure that with a little 
more pressure he would yield, and so they began to urge him, feeling 
as they did so the special pleasure of promoting a risk. 

“Get along, Danny! You're holding us up!” cried Fox. He opened 
the door of the car and began to push him out. 

‘Wait! Please! Let me alone!” 

They all piled out of the car and pulled Danny after them. 

“You go ahead. I'll wait,” pleaded Danny. 

“Oh, come on! What’ve you got to lose?’”’ Fox, who still felt the need 
to redeem himself before his comrades, was dragging him down the 
street toward the door of the warehouse. 
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They climbed the stairs of the loading platform and stood at the 
locked door, trying to persuade Danny. Lieberman was miserable; he 
was on the verge of tears. He begged the boys to leave him alone, to go 
without him. He was not in the mood for it—some other night, he 
promised them, he would be glad to come, but just not tonight. But 
the boys were relentless. The danger that Danny would give in—and 
discover that the building was empty and the door locked, and that it 
was in fact a warehouse and nothing more; the danger that Danny might 
wake up to the whole fraud—drove them on. They felt he wielded a 
terrible power over them, and this made them struggle with him all 
the more. 

“Please, gentlemen, please! I beg you! Any other time. I promise 
you, I won’t tell any more jokes. Let me be!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Fox, who, like the others, was trembling with 
excitement; and he actually went so far as to reach over Danny’s 
shoulder and knock on the door of the warehouse. 

“All right. Enough! Some other time.” Halpern, prompted by the 
real and immediate danger that now the night watchman might come, 
broke in and pulled Danny away from Fox. He had not yet had his full 
measure of the fun, and was unwilling to have it end now. “Come on!” 
he cried, gesturing to the others and pointing meaningfully to the door. 
“Let’s take him home to mama!” 

The boys reluctantly came to their senses, and gave it up. They drove 
the shamed and frightened Lieberman to his home and conveyed their 
regards to his wife. 

That night they were too spent to laugh. 


| pee was still for it; but with the others it had reached the point 
of diminishing returns. They were tiring, their faculties were 
exhausted. 

“I’ve had enough,” argued Kaplan, his pride the first to rebel. 
“We've been acting like children. Let’s call it off.” 

“Not only that. But I feel like a political traitor, using the F.B.I. 
against him,” admitted Fox. ‘I mean, there are certain traditions, after 
all—” 

“Gentlemen, you don’t understand,” said Halpern. “I don’t think 
any of us is doing this through cruelty. It’s like gambling, or eating 
peanuts—you just can’t stop. Actually, we’re not doing anything to him. 
He’s doing it to us!” 

“I know what you mean,” said Kaplan. “But all the same I think it’s 
gone on long enough.” 

“Do you know what it is?” persisted Halpern. “It’s the fascination 
of seeing how far you can go.” 

“Wouldn’t you think he’d have caught on by now?” asked Fox. 

“Never!” replied Halpern. “The more fantastic the lie—like Hitler 
said. There’s only one kind of man you can’t fool—the man who knows 
his own character. Because he knows his own character, he knows 
instinctively the kind of thing that goes with his character and with the 
character of others. And then there are those who are always fooled. 
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Even if you tell them God’s own truth, somehow it makes a monkey 
of them. That’s Danny. The closest thing I’ve ever seen to a man 
without a character!” 

“That's very nice,” said Schneider, in a tone of disgust. “All the same, 
I feel rotten and guilty, and I guess I’ve had just about enough.” 

They were driving to meet Danny on the way to school, and to the 
very last moment they kept repeating how sick they had grown of the 
farce. Nevertheless, when Danny entered the car, they all greeted him, 
as usual, with laughter and coughing and charming contempt, though 
with an effort at genuine friendliness to make up for the shame to which 
they had exposed him; and it was Schneider, though he had declared 
himself rotten and guilty, who shot out with the news, “Have you 
heard? Pitlak has just killed another man!” 

“No, this I haven’t heard,” said Lieberman. “Is it in the papers?” 

“Not yet,” said Schneider. “Halpern only heard of it this evening.” 

“Ach, my goodness! There is simply no end to it!’’ exclaimed Lieber- 
man in dismay. 

The plan worked itself out quickly. Halpern waited for Danny to be 
gone and presented it to his friends. “Pitlak has killed someone. He 
comes to me and says I must help him get rid of the body. He has 
already cut it up in pieces. All I need do for him is drop an arm or a 
leg, maybe a few ribs, into the river on my way to school!” 

“Genius! Sheer genius!’’ applauded Kaplan. 

“Where are you going to get arms and legs?” asked Schneider, plainly 
envious of Halpern. 

“All we need is a few bundles of newspaper, with some stones 
wrapped up for weight. About five packages, so we can each throw one 
in. Can you imagine him throwing the package into the river?” 

“A little ketchup splattered on the paper, for blood!” cried Fox. 

“God, if we can do this—” crowed Halpern, feeling himself possessed 
of great power. “But I’m warning you, it'll be hard to keep from 
breaking down. Can’t you just see his expression when we show him 
the bundles?” 

“Halpern,” said Schneider. ‘““What have you got against poor Danny?” 

“I don’t know. Do I hate him? It’s like I’ve been punching him in 
the face, day after day, without let-up. I’ve pounded his face into a pulp 
and broken my hands, but he won’t go down, and I can’t stop slugging. 
I go wild.” 

“But you're an artist,” said Schneider. “You mustn’t forget your 
detachment.” 

Halpern missed the irony. “I’ve been detached. I haven’t shown a 
thing. It’s the rest of you who can’t keep a straight face. But look, this 
time you've just got to. You must!”” And he burst out laughing. 


5 mer WERE several bundles in the trunk of the car, weighed down 
with stones; two small ones for knee-caps, larger ones for thigh bone, 
ribs and shins, and the whole smeared with ketchup. When the boys 
saw what Eugene had prepared, their reservations vanished; they 
laughed and shouted and clapped him on the back, and no one felt 
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envious. The master had prevailed. But Halpern was unmoved by their 
praise. He kept his face stiff and grave and urged them to do the same. 
“Remember, we've got a dead body in the car. The cops may be after 
us. Pitlak is sure to have his scouts out. Think of the mess we're in!” 

There was dead silence in the car when Lieberman jumped in. 

“O.K.?” Halpern whispered. 

“O.K.,” replied Kaplan, after glancing out the rear window. 

Halpern sped away. 

‘““What’s the matter?’ asked Lieberman. 

Halpern felt a sudden tightening all over his face and lips, but the 
spasm passed, and he answered calmly, ““We’ve got to face it, Danny.” 

‘““My goodness! What is it?”’ 

“The man Pitlak killed. He cut up the body and made me take some 
of it in the trunk. We've got to drop it in the river. Tonight.” 

“This is terrible!” 

“I know. I can’t help it.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Get rid of it.” 

“But the police! Suppose—”’ 

“We'll get away with it this time,” said Halpern. “But after this, I 
swear to God, I don’t care what happens, he can kill me, but I’m 
through with Pitlak. I’m through!” 

“But how can you drop a dead body in the river just like that?” 

‘Where else? Can you think of something else to do? Bury it? 
Where? In Central Park? It’s patrolled, you know. Besides, gangsters 
have ways of disposing of their stiffs. Pitlak always shoves his in the 
river. He'd be angry if he found out we’d done anything else—”’ 

“But the man he killed on Canal Street?”’ 

‘They're not sure he did it. As a matter of fact, he denies it.” 

Fox coughed. Schneider brought his foot up against Halpern’s and 
whispered, ‘‘Careful.” 

‘Damn these rainy nights!”’ muttered Fox. 

“We'll wait till later,” said Halpern, reassuring Danny. “On the way 
back. When traffic dies down.” 


tants TURNED off before reaching the bridge to wait out the time in 
a tavern. 

“Is that car following us?’’ Halpern asked. 

“‘He’s right behind us,” Kaplan replied. 

‘Is that one of Pitlak’s cars?”’ asked Danny, shivering. 

‘Who else?” 

“But he’s turning!” cried Danny, as the car drove up a side street. 

“This is the end of his beat,” said Schneider. ““There’ll be others.” 

“Or else, he knows where we’re going,” said Halpern. 

‘Where are we going?” 

“To one of Pitlak’s hang-outs. We'll be safe there, Danny. Reasonably 
safe.” 

They parked the car in front of a tavern with a partly blacked-out 
neon sign. ‘Wait a minute,” said Halpern, holding Danny back in the 
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rain while the others went in. “The boys know about this, but I’d 
better brief you on a few things. Act natural. Don’t look suspicious. 
No one will pay any attention to us, they'll pretend they don’t know 
who we are, just in case there are plainclothesmen present. Take it 
easy, it'll be over soon. And whatever happens, don’t make a break for 
the door—and don’t try to use the telephone!”’ 

Halpern was in that state of mind where, though he was saying 
anything that popped into his head, he believed it absolutely. ‘There- 
fore, he was able to speak his nonsense in a menacing voice, with 
threatening eyes and with his fist gripping the collar of Lieberman's 
coat. Danny was affected by all this to such an extent that his reason 
was completely extinguished, and he allowed himself to be led into the 
hide-out. This was the usual neighborhood saloon, with all the custo- 
mary banality; a juke box with revolving colored lights at one end of 
the bar, a cigarette machine with a half-length mirror, at the other. The 
tavern was crowded with men and a few women whose heads were 
turned in one direction, to watch the television broadcast of a wrestling 
match. 

“Lucky for us they’ve got that thing on,” said Halpern, coming up 
to the boys, who were seated in a booth. ‘We'll attract less attention. 
Get in, Danny!” He shoved Lieberman in next to Fox, and squeezed 
in beside him. 

“I’m scared,” whispered Danny. His hands were trembling, his face 
was pale. 

“Stop crying in your beer!” Halpern commanded. “And remember. 
Keep a straight face!” 

“Oh, I wish this was over! How long do we have to wait?” 

“It’s just past ten-thirty now. I’d say until twelve.” 

“Ach, my God! I can’t stay that long. I have to go!” 

“You just try it!” 

“My wife will be waiting for me!” 

“Let her wait.” 

“Can’t I call her up and say I'll be late?” 

“I told you. You can’t use the phone. Do you want them to get 
suspicious?” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Have a beer,” said Schneider. ““And calm down. We'll protect you.” 

“I’ve got a gun,” whispered Halpern, patting his breast pocket. “Just 
in case. If there’s any shooting,” he added, his face rigid and his lips 
pressed tight against his teeth, “duck under the table, Danny, and don’t 
move till I shoot out the lights. Then make a dash for it. But craw]! 
Don’t get off the floor!” 

Schneider, who was sitting opposite Halpern, pressed his foot under 
the table and motioned with his hand. But Halpern went on in a high, 
excited voice. ““There’s one thing I didn’t tell you, Danny. The stiff 
we got in the car belonged to a rival gang. And that gang might have 
its men out, looking for us.” 

“Oh my God, this is terrible, terrible!’’ Lieberman moaned. 
“Here’s what we'll do!” cried Halpern, taking a paper napkin out of 
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the container and spreading it on the table. His face had turned red 
and his mustache was twitching. He drew a few lines. “Here's the bar. 
Here's the exit. Here’s the car with the body in it. Here’s—Wait, maybe 
we'd better divide up the body first!” 

He dropped the pencil, burst out laughing and ran out of the tavern. 
The others rushed after him, dragging Danny along. 

“Watch him!” cried Schneider. ‘Take care of him! Make him lie 
down in the car!” 

Halpern was laughing uncontrollably. 

‘He gets like this,” shouted Schneider, motioning frantically to the 
others, “‘whenever he’s too excited.” 

“T'll be- all- right,” Halpern choked. “Quick! . . . We can’t waste 
any ... time. Get the body!” He ran to the trunk, opened it and 
staggered back with the paper bundles, laughing. ‘“‘Here Danny—you 
take the—small ones. ‘Those—are knee caps. . . . I can’t any more, I can’t! 
Danny! ... Oh, ho-ho! Danny!” 

“Control yourself! Sit down a minute! Unbutton his collar! Grab 
him! Give him air!” cried the boys, also beginning to give way. They 
leaped about pounding Halpern on the back and shoulders, and also 
pounding Danny, to distract his attention. 

“No! Stop!” cried Halpern. ““Danny—it’s all a lie! Every word of it! 
We've been lying to you, Danny! Lies! Here, look! Look at these 
bundles—they’re empty! That’s ketchup! Look Danny, look!” He tore 
the papers apart, waving them in front of Danny’s eyes and laughing 
hysterically. 

‘“‘We’ve all lied to you! He’s no monk- ha-ha-ha- Kaplan- Fox... I’m 
not Pitlak’s- Ho-ho! ... I can’t!” 

Lieberman turned and walked away in the rain, one hand wiping his 
face, the other holding the heavy briefcase. 


1a DAYS passed without incident. On the third, Halpern, joining the 
others at the car after school, held up a letter with the words, “It’s 
from Danny. Let’s go sit down somewhere. It’s left me pretty shaky.” 

They went into a lunchroom and ordered coffee. Halpern cleared 
his throat and read the letter aloud. 


Gentlemen! 


Now that you have succeeded in making a fool of me, let me write a few 
words to explain how it all came about. 

I helieved your fantastic stories because I wanted to. And I wanted to believe 
them because I had formed a strong dislike for you. 


“Ouch!” interrupted Schneider. 


I felt from the beginning that you were not interested in me as a friend, but 
only in having me around because I made you feel superior and so added to your 
security. You made me always conscious of my naivete, always pointing it out to 
me so I should know that I did not come up to you, At the same time you under- 
took to correct my naivete, for which I must thank you. But I am sure that if 
you really meant to correct me, you could have found thousands of better ways 
to do it in. I should have suspected you from the start, but I wanted to be a good 
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sport, so I believed your stories because I did not want to bear you any bad will. 
I never thought it would cost so much to make you feel secure. 
But remember, gentlemen, no security is necessarily permanent these days. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel Lieberman 


When Halpern finished reading the letter he passed it round and they 
all looked at it in silence. It was written in green ink on a sheet of 
lined loose-leaf paper, in a small, cramped, heavily slanted hand. 

“That line—said Schneider. “‘I believed your stories because I 
disliked you.’ ” 

“Or this—” said Fox, reading from the letter, “ ‘Remember, gentle- 
men, no security is necessarily permanent these days.’ ”’ 

“Surprises you, doesn’t it?’”’ asked Halpern. 

“Frankly, I am surprised,” replied Kaplan. “It’s so dignified.” 

“I never thought that he . . .” began Fox, “that he— It makes me 
feel ashamed .. .” | 

“But how is it possible that a person who is capable of writing such 
a letter, should have been such a fool? Wouldn’t you think—” Kaplan 
shook his head and did not go on. 

“Maybe he never did believe us,” said Fox. ‘““Maybe he was only 
leading us on.” 

“No. Impossible.” 

“I’m not so sure. Unconsciously, he may have been saying to himself, 
‘Go ahead, lie. I'll believe it. I’ll believe every word. But just wait until 
you've really made a fool of me. Then we'll see who comes out on top!’ ”’ 
said Schneider. “So in a way he was taking advantage of us. Even more 
than we did of him.” 

“You're all monsters!” cried Kaplan. “Here you've read this letter— 
and what do you do? You make with the psychology, just to get away 
from the fact that you feel cheap. You wonder whether he really fell 
for it—because if he didn’t, then, oh my God, maybe he’s made a fool 
out of you! But the fact is, you’ve acted in a cruel and despicable way 
toward another human being!” 

“Listen to him!” interrupted Schneider. “What about your—” 

“Drop it. Drop it. Enough of this,” Fox cried. 

“All right. All right. I’m just as much to blame, we're all to blame,” 
Kaplan conceded. ““The point is, we’re ashamed. We’re ashamed because 
we were so clever. Here comes a man who shows us that there’s some- 
thing else in life besides cleverness, who—” 

“Are you out of your mind?” cried Halpern. “‘Are you trying to make 
a saint out of him? If you want to know what I think, he had it coming 
to him! It’s well enough for him to write a letter in such a wounded 
tone. But you forget what an insufferable, pompous little boor he was! 
But now, let’s face it. What are we going to do about it? I suppose I 
ought to call him and apologize. Or go out of my way to see him .. .” 
He looked at his friends, his eyes expressing an invitation that they 
join him. 

No one accepted the invitation. 
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“T’'ll do it!” he said angrily. “I owe it to him. I realize what a bastard 
I've been!” 


gees IN the evening Halpern called them to say he’d be unable to 
drive them to Brooklyn that night, but he would meet them after 
school in the lunchroom, and they'd drive back together as usual. They 
were waiting for him; he was already ten minutes late. 

“T think I'll take the subway,” said Fox. “I’ve a headache and I want 
to get home.” He did not stir from his seat. 

“You've got the same kind of headache that I have,” said Schneider. 
“It’s strange, but when Halpern is not around, I feel much worse about 
the whole mess. In fact, that’s the only time I really do feel it. He takes 
up the guilt.” 

“Our leader,” said Kaplan, wrily. 

“And scapegoat. Without him, I hate having you around. I can’t 
stand looking at your faces.” 

“No offense meant, I’m sure,” said Kaplan. 

“It’s so boring! That’s all we ever talk about. But if we’re going to 
talk about it, we may as well have him here, so we can accuse him.” 

“Now you know how I feel,” said Kaplan. “Like a nickel.” 

“Raise the ante, will you!” cried Schneider. “All you do is cry about 
it. You bore me. Stop it.” 

“You know where Halpern is, don’t you?” 

“He told me he had to go to the dentist,” said Kaplan. 

“Oh, did he? And me he told that he had to drive a relative to the 
station. That proves it. What did he tell you, Fox?” 

‘He didn’t bother to tell me anything. He just said to go without him 
and to wait for him after class. What’s he up to?” 

Their uneasiness increased. They played with their spoons and 
empty coffee cups, irritated by one another’s presence. The lights of the 
lunchroom glared from the white table-tops and tiled walls. . . . 

At last Halpern burst in on them, excited and out of breath. 

“Well, did you see him?” 

“See whom?” 

“C’mon!” 

“How did you know?” 

“Cut it out! Well?” 

“Well, I saw him. It’s all arranged.” 

““What’s arranged?” 

“He'll be riding with us, as usual, starting tomorrow night.” 

An involuntary groan escaped them. ‘‘What did you do that for?” 

“T couldn’t help it . . . Wait, let me catch my breath . . . I’d like some 
coffee.” 

“Quit stalling!” 

‘What happened?” 

“Did you apologize?” 

“I started to . . .” Halpern’s mustache began to twitch. “I was going 
to, but he beat me to it. He apologized for the letter! He hoped it didn’t 
offend any of us—he was a little excited when he wrote it.” 
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“Oh God!” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Was it very embarrassing?” 

“He was nice about it. You know, he’s really very decent. He tried 
to put me at ease, and to act as if he’d got over it. He apologized for the 
letter, and said he hoped we could still be friends.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Well, I. . . I felt I had to say something. Naturally, I—” Halpern 
coughed, and his face reddened. His excitement was beginning to come 
out, though he tried to hold himself rigid, and spasmodically tensed 
the muscles of his jaw. “I apologized. For all of us. . . . I told him we 
were very sorry it happened. And—and I explained that I really couldn't 
help it. I found myself saying . . . you don’t want to hear this—” 

Schneider poked him. 

“I said, “We're awfully sorry, Danny. It wouldn’t have happened, if 
it hadn’t been for . . . I shouldn’t speak for the others—but in my own 
case . . . I've had something on my mind all year, it’s been worrying me. 
My wife has been showing symptoms of insanity all year, and just last 
week we had to put her in an institution’!” 

“Nol” 

“You didn’t!” 

“I couldn’t help it! I couldn't resist!”” And Halpern burst out laugh- 
ing, so loudly that all the people in the lunchroom looked up, startled. 

“He asked if he could visit her! Oh, God! Please, boys, please. You’ve 
got to help me. Don’t let me lie to him! Somehow, we’ll nurse my wife 
back to health and get her home again. . . . He looked so worried! Oh, 
ho-ho-ho! But please, whatever you do, don’t let me go near him! When 
I see him, I’m driven to it, I can’t resist. . . . It’s the lure of the infinite!” 

He threw himself face down on the table with his head in his arms, 
and laughed so violently, that everyone in the lunchroom gathered 
round him. 
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The Dry Earth of Victory 


By GERDA 


ROM THE nougat-brown rocks 
shouldering between Lebanon 
and northern Galilee, you can 

see the whole valley at one sweep, up 
to the lavender foothills of Hermon. 
The valley’s heart is dark green—tan- 
gled, extravagant vegetation — pierced 
by canals which lead out to a mud- 
colored expanse. Fish-ponds, like a 
glazier’s stock-in-trade, glitter angularly 
around the valley’s green heart. Patches 
of white have encroached on it, and 
oblong ploughed areas extend right up 
to the darkest green. Yes, the Huleh 
swamp is dying. Mud turtles shamble 
away in retreat, and the herons fly off, 
squawking like untidy old maids, as 
bull-dozers crash through the papyrus 
jungle. The last remnant of Lake 
Huleh, a mere puddle one foot deep, 
lingers at the convergence of those 
silvery canals, By next year, there will 
be nothing left of the swamp and the 
lake, except a miniature reserve banked 
with dams. Instead, there will be more 
fish-ponds, cotton, corn and tomatoes 
on these black peaty fields which 
bounce as though filled with foam rub- 
ber. 

The Huleh valley belongs to that an- 
cient rift which cleft the earth’s evolv- 
ing crust from the Amanus Mountains 
to the Great Lakes of Africa. Long after 
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the Jordan bed had formed within this 
rift, volcanos now extinct erupted lava 
across the valley. Those black, satanic 
chunks of basalt frowning along the 
highways of Galilee are a memento of 
eruption which blocked the river chan- 
nel. Ultimately, the Jordan forced a 
path through, but this was not wide 
enough to accommodate all the water 
streaming off Mount Hermon and its 
neighboring peaks. Through annual 
flooding, marshes formed and a lake 
spread above the too-narrow gorge cut 
by the Jordan torrent. Over milennia, 
the water eroded its basalt confines, and 
the marshes imperceptibly dwindled. In 
fact, they would have eventually van- 
ished, even without the intervention of 
man, As the swamp fringe enlarged, due 
to water receding, good soil was un- 
covered. 

It attracted migrant peoples; the 
Israelite warriors, for example, led by 
Joshua, and hungry for rich earth after 
occupying the stony hills. Joshua cap- 
tured the Canaanite stronghold of Hat- 
zor, on the road leading north through 
Galilee to Syria. Later, when each tribe 
adopted an isolationist policy, the 
Israelites lost Hatzor and did not re- 
gain it until an era of strength began 
with the Hebrew monarchy. Mean- 
while, the energetic tribe of Dan was 
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hunting for fresh territory. After hear- 
ing the favorable reports of scouts, “six 
hundred men girded with weapons of 
war” marched north to Laish, a Phoeni- 
cian colony, and took it by the sword. 

Just below Lake Huleh, the Jordan 
can be forded at a shallow named, since 
Bible times, after Jacob’s daughters. 
Across this ford went the all-important 
Via Maris, connecting Babylon and 
Egypt. Such an international traffic 
route was bound to be coveted. In 732 
B.C., the Assyrian charioteers, mighty 
as their symbolic winged bulls, invaded 
the Israelite colonies in Galilee and 
carried off the women. But a change of 
conqueror—the Greeks, this time— 
brought unexpected prosperity to the 
sad, rock-bounded marshland. The 
Phoenician port of Tyre was razed, and 
in its stead rose a Greek city at the 
Jordan springs. Sacred to the sylvan 
god Pan, it must have been beautiful 
with myrtle and oak. To this day, the 
only oak-trees surviving Turkish depre- 
dation grow by the Jordan source 
Banias, which derived its name from 
the Greek Panias. This city dominated 
the traditional invasion route through 
Galilee to the comfortable coastal plain. 
Indeed, only by referring to such ap- 
parently academic details of the Huleh 
past, can one understand why Syria has 
long battled for this valley, cradle of 
the Jordan, and why she did everything 
to sabotage the reclamation program. 


After many vicissitudes, Panias be- 
came the domain of King Herod, whose 
son transformed it into a center of Ro- 
man culture. But Jewish scholars con- 
tinued to dwell there, and in the 
flooded fields, Jewish farmers cultivated 
red rice. They even grew cotton before 
the Crusaders trampled through the 
country. (This crop, incidentally, re- 
turned to the Huleh only last year, as 
an experiment.) So fertile was the val- 
ley, despite centuries of ravaging by 
Saracen and Christian in turn, that in 
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1225 an Arabian geographer described 
its rice crop and abundant bird life. 

Thereafter, a long degeneration set 
in. Winter floods ruined the primitive 
irrigation canals, and mud covered the 
Roman oil-presses. Wild boars multi- 
plied in the house-high reeds; the an- 
opheles mosquito reigned where for- 
gotten kings once raged furiously to- 
gether. Inflicting worse torment than 
the tyrants of old, malaria wasted the 
Arab fisherman plying his craft on Lake 
Huleh, and carried off the infants born 
in wretched huts on the feverish 
marshland. The face of Huleh cannot 
have changed much for some seven 
hundred years; only the water-lilies 
sank to the slimy lakebed, and the 
papyrus decayed, adding to layers of 
peat which had evolved since the birth 
of the swamp. 


ND sO we come full circle. Before 

the Turkish revolution the Huleh 

was a private domain of the Sultan. 
Then, as State property, it was leased 
to a series of concessionaires by the 
Government. In 1910, a pair of Beirut 
merchants bought the concession for 
£5,000—a lucrative deal, considering 
that they farmed taxes from the papyrus 
harvest and fishing rights, without 
honoring their obligation to farm any- 
thing more productive. A rival claim- 
ant for the privilege of colonizing this 
white elephant was the Zionist Organi- 
zation. Their tentative approaches 
ended with World War I, and the con- 
cession passed to the Syrian Ottoman 
Agricultural Company, which did ab- 
solutely nothing—agricultural or other- 
wise—to improve their malarial estate. 
“Jewish history will record this date,” 
wrote David Ben-Gurion in 1934, “not 
only as a year of large-scale immigra- 
tion, but also, primarily, as the year 
when we acquired the Huleh.” It cost 
the Palestine Land Development Com- 
pany no less than £192,000 to take over 
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the lease, after years of British Man- 
date bickering and Syrian procrastina- 
tion to hike the inflated price still 
higher. Ben-Gurion’s enthusiasm must 
have appeared more than premature, 
for every circumstance mitigated against 
their ambitious plan to drain the entire 
area. 


According to the agreement, the new 
lease-holders were obliged to transfer 
all 15,000 dunams already made cultiva- 
ble by the Jewish settlers to Arab ten- 
ant farmers of the Huleh. Thus the 
Jewish National Fund, now entrusted 
with the drainage project, considered it 
wiser to defer the scheme until land 
around the swamp had been bought for 
colonization. From the security point 
of view the JNF realized that this val- 
ley, the time-honored and vulnerable 
invasion route, could only be protected 
by a chain of settlements. Lack of funds, 
aggravated by the obvious lack of sym- 
pathy for Jewish purchasers shown by 
the British officials, made the further 
acquisition of land a slow process. 
Finally, the British White Paper fol- 
lowed by the Land Transfer Prohibi- 
tion of 1940 crippled the whole under- 
taking. By invoking certain provisions 
in the Land ordinance, the Jewish col- 
onizers managed to salvage part of their 
program, and buy up an odd dunam 
here and there. In addition, a few major 
tracts were acquired from landowners 
in Syria and Lebanon, exempted from 
the purchasing ban because they were 
not citizens of Palestine. Such piece- 
meal operations, bedevilled by the riot- 
ing before World War II, were justified 
when the Arab states launched their 
offensive against the newly-born State 
of Israel. Frontier outposts like Dan 
and Lehavot Habashan stemmed the 
Syrian attack, once again proving the 
tactical instinct of those warriors who 
fixed the northern boundary of Israel 
almost three milennia before. To the 
south, the Syrians again followed his- 
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toric patterns of invasion, They took 
the bridge of Jacob’s Daughters, and 
would have cut off northern Galilee by 
its narrow neck, had not the colony 
of Mishmar Hayarden put up tough 
resistance, Vainly, for their modest 
houses were shelled to rubble and the 
soldier-farmers killed. Not vainly, in 
the long run, for Israel kept Galilee 
and scotched the descendants of Aram. 
The armistice came, and the long- 
postponed blueprints were taken from 
their dusty filing cabinets. 


Theoretically, the drainage plans 
could not have been simpler: they 
speeded up a natural process by 
mechanical means. That’s to say, they 
involved widening and deepening the 
Jordan bed, then channelling off sur- 
plus water through the swamp. Excava- 
tors trundled down the pebbly inclines 
below Lake Huleh, to scoop out chunks 
of the shallow river bed. As this stretch 
of the Jordan was a demilitarized zone 
under the Armistice Agreement, the ap- 
propriate Mixed Armistice Commission 
was informed of the impending work. 
No complaint arising, the dredgers went 
ahead. But a few weeks later, in Janu- 
ary 1951, the Syrians protested against 
work on Arab-owned plots bordering 
the western bank. The owners, who 
lived in Syria, would not accept com- 
pensation for their six acres, thus stall- 
ing the drainage project. The excava- 
tors moved over to the eastern bank, 
despite a Syrian threat to fire on the 
workers—no empty threat, for bullets 
whined across the desolate gorge, kill- 
ing a tractor driver. Syrian posts fol- 
lowed this up by firing on Ein Gev and 
a police patrol in the demilitarized 
zone. Serious fighting began northwest 
of Lake Kinneret, when Syrian regulars 
occupied a police post near the shore. 

With the U.N. Truce Supervision 
maintaining an uneasy quiet, dredgers 
guarded by machine-guns went back 
to the job. A compromise shaped by 
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General Riley, then chief of the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization, barred 
Israeli workers from the eastern bank. 
But the excavators could not reach far 
enough from the western shore only. 
Unbeaten, the engineers built an arti- 
ficial bank as a platform for the ma- 
chinery. More of an obstacle than the 
Syrians, a reef of basalt had to be 
blasted out of the way. When this relic 
of eruption had gone, the water flowed 
by in triple measure. This initial stage 
took a year longer than scheduled, 
mainly due to the political delay. In 
September 1953, the second stage got 
under way inside the swamp itself. 


ao: the blueprint had a deceptive 
simplicity. It called for digging a 
pair of canals through the marshes, 
roughly parallel with the course of the 
Jordan headwaters. These two streams 
do not follow the lowest-lying terrain, 
and therefore when swollen with rain 
always added to the water-logging of 
fields on the marsh border. The canals 
were hacked through the dense papy- 
rus, converging in Lake Huleh and 
thence south to the Jordan outlet. But 
all kinds of problems beset the canal 
diggers. Papyrus has a delicate, dreamy 
air belying its essential toughness. 
While the green fronds wave overhead, 
roots like vegetable drain-pipes twine 
themselves below water and won't 
budge. Surveyors climbed up ladders to 
plot the canal path, scaring white egrets 
from their perch on the willows. Cut 
underwater, the hollow papyrus stalks 
floated toward the lake, clogging the 
propellers of barges taking workmen 
to the site. Each canal had its floating 
dredger, a lumbering, rust-red affair 
with attachments making it like a cage 
of antiquated giraffes. The dredger 
shovelled up levees of mud to form the 
channel walls, which often collapsed 
with a fresh inrush of water from the 
surrounding quagmire. 
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The third stage involved cutting 
through further reaches of the swamp 
to drain stagnant water into new chan- 
nels leading off the main canal. Finally, 
last autumn, engineers breached the 
dam at the southern outlet of Lake 
Huleh, put there to prevent a sudden 
flow during the winter inundation. The 
turgid water gradually flowed out of 
Lake Huleh into the widened riverbed, 
until an outsize pond remained at the 
lake’s deepest point. This too will van- 
ish when the canals have been cleared 
of silt next summer. 


_ SENSE of urgency which spurred 
the project on for half a century 
has perhaps tended to magnify the net 
gain it would bring. Intent on raising 
funds for a pet ambition, the JNF 
organizers would always couch their ap- 
peal in the superlatives of propaganda. 
In fact, anyone who actually lived in 
the area might sometimes suspect the 
National Fund of referring to another 
swamp, vastly grander, more sinister, 
deadly, and of crucial economic im- 
portance. 

Today, peat has somewhat receded 
into the background; its industrial ex- 
ploitation would be too costly, and its 
ash content too high. Negev phosphates 
make a cheaper fertilizer than Huleh 
peat. As for the papyrus, experiments 
have naturally shown that it will make 
good paper, but large-scale harvesting 
and processing is another matter. And 
on the debit side, the ancient craft of 
weaving mats from the reeds will soon 
expire for lack of material. But the 
main reason for drainage, provision of 
land, stands unchallenged. How much 
land, evidently, has depended on the 
enthusiasm of the pamphlet-writer. A 
Government of Israel publication, is- 
sued in 1951, mentions a gain of 90,000 
dunams, enough for 3,000 farm units. 
A JNF publication of 1953 states the 
total gain at 75,000 dunams, enough for 
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2,000 units. To add to the discrepancy, 
one should not forget that a good deal 
of the 31,000 dunams around the 
swamp proper have already been 
ploughed up by communal settlements. 
Since then, to the relief of nature-lovers 
and scientists, the JNF has further sub- 
tracted from its net gain by devoting 
a small area to a nature reserve. 


Another argument over-dramatized 
by propaganda was the prevention of 
malaria. Since DDT arrived in the Hu- 
leh after World War II, spraying of the 
larvae and regular disinfection of kib- 
butz buildings cut down malaria to a 
negligible number of cases. Its disap- 
pearance was not contingent on com- 
plete drainage of the lake. The Israel 
Health Ministry department concerned 
with anti-malarial measures has often 
noted that danger shifted from the Hu- 
leh to other areas where increased irri- 
gation brought standing water and fish 
ponds ideal for breeding anopheles mos- 
quitos. 


One fact totally obscured by zealous 
promoters of the drainage campaign 
was that Lake Huleh would vanish with 
the swamp. Taken from its milieu, the 
lake is but a miniature, a saucer of 
muddy water by comparison with the 
great land-locked seas abroad. Israel, 
however, must make do with minia- 
tures. The only lake it boasts is Kin- 
neret, hardly a titanic sheet of water. 
This lack of natural scenic water en- 
genders what can only be termed a 
drought in the soul. Israelis abroad run 
to look at rivers, The rectangular fish- 
ponds which will cover much of the 
dried lake bed are no antidote to this 
kind of drought. Nor will they produce 
the wondrous aquatic life which flour- 
ished in the Huleh; fish ponds grow 
carp—an item on the national menu 
which is eaten through patriotic duty 
and often camouflaged to taste like 
chopped liver. 
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The Huleh held the greatest concen- 
tration of aquatic plants in the Near 
East. Like drops of melted butter, pond- 
lilies swam on the northern part of the 
lake. Among them floated creamy 
islands of water buttercups, their ob- 
lique leaves metallic in the sun. Deep 
inside the marsh, where lagoons lay 
quivering with dragonflies, flowered the 
white nymphaea, a coronet of petals up- 
lifted to the papyrus fronds. Under- 
neath the water floated forests of weed, 
both feeding on microscopic animals 
and harboring food for the water- 
birds. Over fifty different species of 
water-birds have been recognized here, 
most of them migrants who wintered in 
Galilee. The crested grebes could be 
seen all year round, diving and some- 
times getting caught in a net along 
with the fish. Whole flocks of grebes, 
their snowy necks erect, would go fish- 
ing in competition with cormorants and 
gulls. Then in spring the grebes’ queer 
mating croak disturbed the glassy quiet 
of the water-lily fields where they built 
their nests, half submerged. Before the 
advent of dredgers and bull-dozers, the 
heron colonies nested in peace, weaving 
their twiggy platforms high on the 
papyrus canes. But being extremely 
nervous, lest their clutch of eggs die in 
the sun, the heron parents would fly off 
at any sound, and return anxiously to 
cool their offspring. If the disturbance 
continued, they would forsake the nest 
and hunt for quieter patches deep in 
the marsh. The purple heron, which has 
a bruised, melancholy appearance, evi- 
dently gave up an unequal contest and 
migrated elsewhere. Spring and autumn 
brought a vast amount of inter-conti- 
nental travelers to the Huleh. Being the 
only “motel” on the route from north- 
ern Asia to Africa, this tiny lake pro- 
vided food and lodging for myriads of 
birds. Pelicans, their wings alternately 
black and white as they wheel in uni- 
son, alight in squadrons on the lake, 
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usually at sundown. Like ballet dancers, 
they dip and fish with a comic but lovely 
precision. They discovered that gastro- 
nomic delights were easily obtainable 
from the man-made ponds adjoining the 
lake. When carp lagoons replace the lake 
entirely, the settlements will have to 
put wire netting over them—unless the 
pelicans learn to give Galilee a wide 
berth. Beside the fish-loving birds fam- 
iliar in Europe—the swooping cormor- 
ant, for example—the marshes attracted 
birds who prey on rodents and timid 
animals swimming close to the papyrus 
stands. Vultures would flap slowly down 
from their eyrie on the crags overlook- 
ing Huleh, and pounce on a turtle sun- 
ning by the lake. Very few native vul- 
tures still exist. They have been exter- 
minated by sportsmen or driven away 
by invaders from Egypt—the cruel, pie- 
bald vulture of the Nile. When the 
whole valley is tamed and crops of 
cotton blanket the mud flats once in- 
habited by turtles, the Egyptian vulture 
too will seek a less domesticated home. 
Another creature in danger of exter- 
mination is the wild boar. In the 
thickest part of the marshes, young 
boars would be suckled on a heap of 
grass. After a week, they began to forage 
on their own, eating almost anything, 
worms, rats, bees, and juicy seedlings 
from the fields. Such raids on neighbor- 
ing property gave adventurous settlers 
a good excuse to hunt boars. By night, 
they ambush the boar from a jeep, 
blinding the animal with head-lights 
before it can escape. Wild boars swim 
fast, and slip through dense under- 
growth with streamlined facility. As 
they generally hide by day in a secluded 
lair, nocturnal hunting is the rule. 
Whether such omnivorous creatures 
will remain quietly in their nature 
reserve, or avoid death while devour- 
ing the crops, is a moot point. Prob- 
ably they will leave the valley and 
migrate to Syria, like the jungle cats, 
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the hyenas and bears which once 
roamed here. 


usT as the ecology of the Huleh has 

been disrupted by reclamation, so 
has its human pattern, but in the long 
run, we hope, for manifold benefits. 
Now almost all the valley is farmed by 
collectives, except for the small area 
owned by private farmers. The drained 
land will eventually be divided into 
small-holding villages for immigrants. 
The kibbutz, in other words, will no 
longer provide the dominant note in 
Galilee, fixing its standard of behavior, 
culture, and administration. Unlike 
other parts of Israel, upper Galilee has 
remained relatively aloof from the im- 
plications of a “‘peasant” influx, Due to 
lack of land for new villages, nearly all 
the immigrants directed north were 
housed in so-called towns, or rather, 
embryonic urban clusters providing 
labor for the region. According to plan, 
Kiryat Shmoneh should develop into 
the major town of the valley. Today it 
is a raw, ugly, unhappy straggle of 
tenements, bungalows, huts and shan- 
ties along the highway from Rosh 
Pina to the northernmost tip of Israel. 
Truckloads of immigrants landed in 
Kiryat Shmoneh before their houses 
were ready, in the depth of winter, did 
not make for a pleasant beginning 
there. When the rain bucketed down, 
there was no work, either. Employment 
for these newcomers has been an erratic 
and inadequate affair. Even though the 
kibbutzim could not handle their own 
lands through shortage of manpower, 
ideology coupled with inability to pay 
outside laborers prevented the settle- 
ments from solving the employment 
problem. This unsatisfactory situation 
will alter during the next few years. 
Clearing the marshes of scrub and 
reeds, ditching the sodden layers of 
decayed vegetation, will require many 
hands before the first furrow can be 
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ploughed. A trial agricultural station 
began investigating the peat lands three 
years ago. At first, it consisted of a few 
prefabricated huts and a pair of deeply- 
tanned, bewhiskered engineers. Then 
the swamp-clearing machinery arrived 
from California: tractors with an abnor- 
mally wide tread, like flat-footed ducks, 
and excavators similarly mounted. An 
American drainage engineer from the 
San Fernando Valley advised the local 
men whose experience of such condi- 
tions is limited to the mistakes made by 
kibbutzim bordering the marsh. 

To prevent machinery sinking into 
the morass, wooden slats were wired onto 
the treads, but without success. Another 
snag met by the team was the ob- 
durate emergence of reeds and papyrus 
after they had been uprooted, apparent- 
ly to the last inch, Irrigation of this 
powdery black soil puzzled agronomists 
familiar with the sprinkler system com- 
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mon in Israel. The Californian expert 
demonstrated the virtue of under- 
ground irrigation by means of deep, 
narrow channels conveying water from 
a main pipe. The water level has to be 
carefully regulated in peat land, due to 
its exceptional porosity. 

Although its fertility is proverbial, 
certain micro-organisms which exist in 
normal soils are absent from the Huleh 
land; this deficiency made some vege- 
tables bolt into foliage, while others 
went in for extravagant roots. Errors on 
a pilot level will save the permanent 
settlers much hardship: they certainly 
won’t undergo the bitter suffering en- 
dured by that first handful of colonizers 
who nearly seventy-five years ago set 
their mud hovels rashly amid the Arab 
villages, saw hunger, death from ma- 
laria, yet persisted with a crazy, reli- 
gious obstinacy in redeeming the pesti- 
Jential valley. 



















Small Loves 


By JASCHA KESSLER 


+ oon have brought me to a despair deeper than poetry. 
To have forgotten poetry! 


I would have sung a song of remorse to you 
That you might cry Well done! 
And hang your stone about my neck... . 


This is what you are: 
Settled comfortably in the suburbs of mortality 
Not interested in birds without wings 
Having no expectations of honesty 
(telling the truth you lie most of all) 
Dependent on bureaucrats for information 
Your secular joys are secretly shameful 
You did not leave a space blank for holiness 
You have weak ankles you fear to challenge fate 
(unlike certain reckless skeletons 
whose bones, hung in the wind, are musical) 
You are so careful you take vitamins and prudent exercise 
In your old age you will think of nothing but lecheries! 


Small loves, I denounce you! 
Your advertisements and all your friends 
Your knowledge of the score, provincial gregariousness. 


You are always camping somewhere: 

On shaking hands properly or dressing in good taste 

On current events, the corrida, silent German films, ritual guilts 

On clever jobs, with or without futures, or on Fellowships 

On The American Musical and editing good books 

Amateur skills like exotic cooking exquisite cabinetmaking collecting 

On very well-paid regional directorships raising money for humanity 

On Etruscan Byzantine Ceylonese Han Navaho scholarship 

Camping on Bohemia, on destitution, on an income 

East and West Coast jazz sodalities 

Dealing in abstract art, temple dancing, game-hunting with cameras 

On being beautiful 

On selling reproductions in museums or tickets at airline desks 

On sonnets and villanelles 

On drug addiction and on God, prayer even! 

You small loves, you camp on heterosexuality, on homosexuality and 
on marriage, too! 

On certain beaches in Spain 
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On the undiscovered retreats of the French avant garde 
in the South of France— 
Wherever it might have been interesting to go or be. 


Small loves, I renounce you! 
I won’t get drunk at your party or keep Siamese cats. . . . 


What is it like on the Flying Dutchman 
Where is the country of love 

Where you come groaning, 

Without pity for my nakedness? 


Litany 
By DAVID A. HIMMELSTEIN 


’ A hungry man in the dark town 
telling the salty beads 

of his loneliness, 

With dead and bleeding fingers 
and bleeding heart that fears, 
As those to whom pity 

is the old godhead minus love, 
Less the absolute that lingers 
and the petty who drown 

their own hateful city 

in articulate tears. 


When will my man be fed and healed? 
Dawn falls in with a tired yawn 
Flowers puked as his blood congealed, 
Thieves have come, the gold is gone 
When will my man be fed and healed? 
Smoking the butts, the silken corn 

Of childhood love with wisdom sealed, 
Dawn falls in with a tired yawn 

When will my man be fed and healed? 
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Marginality 


and Jewish Humor 


By BERNARD ROSENBERG and GILBERT SHAPIRO 


Jokes grow best on the fresh graves of old anxieties . 


UMOR, according to Max 
Eastman, is a response to an 
otherwise unpleasant experi- 

ence encountered in a posture of fun. 
Freud also believed it possible to dis- 
cover some of the more significant and 
serious covert problems of the individual 
through the analysis of wit. The “joke” 
might be considered the institutional- 
ized and even the ritualized wit of a 
group. If so, perhaps one may learn 
much of significance regarding the seri- 
ous problems of their shared lot from 
the jokes of a people, particularly those 
they tell about, or “on” themselves. 


Sam Levinson and the sociologist 
Milton Barron have independently ob- 
served that the jokes Jews tell to one 
another about themselves are funda- 
mentally different in spirit (even when 
identical in words) from those told 
about them by Gentiles with anti-Semit- 
ic intent. In the former we find one 
theme almost invariably giving signifi- 
cance and even poignancy to the 
“point,” the conflict between assimila- 
tion and that traditional loyalty which 
was once characterized by Milton Stein- 
berg as “the central issue of their [Jew- 
ish] being.” 
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As the special case of obscenity strik- 
ingly illustrates, a posture of playful- 
ness enables us to discuss what is 
otherwise held beyond the limits of 
permissible public discourse. For the 
radical social theorist like Veblen or 
Marx, humor sugarcoats the pill, partly 
to cajole the patient into swallowing, 
partly to protect the doctor from re- 
prisals. For the Jew, however, the cen- 
sor who requires the fiction of fun to 
free expression is within the individual 
and the group; his humor functions to 
express and to relieve his tensions and 
his guilt. These feelings are inherent in 
the ambiguity of his position as a per- 
petual stranger and marginal man. 

The questions “Who am I?” and 
“What am I?” are rendered almost un- 
endurable for the contemporary Ameri- 
can Jew. He translates and _ refracts 
them in his jokes. Thus: 


A lady approaches a very dignified 
man on the subway and asks him, 
“Pardon me for asking, but are you 
Jewish?” He coldly replies, ‘“No.” 
She returns in a moment and apolo- 
getically asks again, “Are you sure 
you’re not Jewish?” Yes, he is sure. 
Still not convinced, she asks a final 
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time, “Are you absolutely sure you're 
not Jewish?” The man breaks down 
and admits it, “All right, all right, I 
am Jewish.” To which she makes the 
rejoinder, “That’s funny. You don’t 
look Jewish.” 


The essence of marginality is similar- 
ly captured in a story that has gained 
some recent currency about the blond 
woman who finds herself seated next 
to a Jew on the train and is unable to 
contain her loathing for him. She hisses 
at the man, “Jew! Jew! Jew!” He 
throws up his newspaper in alarm and 
asks, ““Where? where? where?” 

Eastman’s principle also enables us 
to understand why we have so few 
serious students of humor. The analyst 
brings us face to face with unmention- 
able terrors which we otherwise need 
to meet only “in fun.” He spoils the 
gag, dissipates the atmosphere of play, 
and perversely forces us to confront 
some of the terrors of our special and 
perhaps otherwise intolerable reality. 
Eastman himself finds it necessary to 
discuss his very serious subject in a 
jocular tone. Only someone like Freud 
who, after all, spent twenty years in 
pain because he refused to dull his 
powers with analgesics, would be ca- 
pable of writing seriously about humor. 


Rs Freud’s study of wit and its 
relation to the unconscious, one is 
struck by its consistency with Eastman’s 
views. For even wit, the most intellectu- 
alized form of humor, involves play 
with words or with thoughts, giving dis- 
guised expression to ideas otherwise 
condemned. The often but not necessa- 
rily aggressive content of the remark is 
what distinguishes a witty play on 
words from a bad pun. The remark, 
quoted by Freud, regarding a man of 
whom it had been said for years that 
he showed great promise, that he “had 
a great future behind him” required in 
its originator the gift (or curse) of an 





almost schizophrenic perspective on 
time and language. The ubiquitous 
Pagliacci of literature is a subjective 
manifestation of the social fact that 
humor, and especially wit, is a form of 
expression freed of such conventions as 
sacred moral norms, the syntax of lan- 
guage and the cognitive standards 
which define “reason” for our culture 
and whose deliberate violation is “‘non- 
sense.” The miserable clown behind the 
mask is not different or more genuine 
than his public representation; he is 
an emotional byproduct of alienation. 
Alienation is a prerequisite of the true 
perspective present in at least some 
humor. While the Jew holds no mo- 
nopoly on either alienation or humor, 
we might speculate that his special con- 
tribution to American humor is related 
to the perspective afforded by his pe- 
culiar marginality. And, as we shall 
see, this schizophrenic stance lends a 
sat.cic objectivity to the Jew’s observa- 
tions on his own fate. 

The joke is essentially an oral form 
of humor—some good jokes are not even 
funny unless they are told and told 
well. For this reason the dating of jokes 
is usually difficult or impossible. The 
most extreme claims of antiquity may 
be, and are, made for jokes. Neverthe- 
less, we would guess that what is called 
the “Jewish” style of humor dates only 
from the emancipation, despite obvious 
precedents in ghetto life. Occasional 
claims that it is a permanent “racial” 
characteristic reveal a thoroughgoing 
ignorance of the Old Testament. This 
humor is appropriate to the second, or 
social, Diaspora. Its main efforts are 
devoted to the psychological treatment 
of ambiguity—not straightforward hos- 
tility, which is rarely the occasion for 
humorous response. Ambiguity is the 
major pervasive element of the current 
Jewish situation in America. From the 
pogrom and the gas chamber to the 
social slight there lies an enormous dis- 
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tance, and the techniques of living 
designed for one can hardly be trans- 
ferred unchanged to the other. It is, 
therefore, at best a half-truth to inter- 
pret Jewish humor only as a response 
to anti-Semitism; it is rather a reaction 
to the special problem of questionable 
status which the Jew has faced in many 
lands, but most clearly and most not- 
ably in the United States. 


Through vaudeville the Jewish stage 
tradition of humor has influenced the 
humor of the American mass media 
more than any other tradition, not 
excluding the regional cracker-barrel 
style of Mark Twain et alia. The latter, 
the “native American” humorous style, 
never took root in the culturally heter- 
ogenous, highly mobile industrial soci- 
ety of urban Twentieth Century 
America. When educationists allow it, 
we read Clemens as a foreign author in 
school—a “classic” like Shakespeare, al- 
most alien corn so to speak—while we 
watch Milton Berle at home for enjoy- 
ment. At least we did until very re- 
cently. 


The wanderer could be an appropri- 
ate clown for a changing society in the 
era of the urban industrial frontier, In 
such a period we are all wanderers, and 
the special group with sufficient experi- 
ence in a footloose life and in develop- 
ing postures appropriate to its personal 
problems becomes especially lovable as 
an explicator of the dilemmas of the 
larger society. With the closing of this 
second frontier and the rise of a bur- 
eaucratic society dominated by suburbs 
suffused with deodorant, we find little 
use for Uncle Miltie. The future be- 
longs to the Gobels, not the Bilkos. 
Bilko the shamos is always rocking the 
boat. Lonesome George’s big talk has 
a comfortable Walter Mitty quality; it 
is sure to have no consequences in real 
life. 
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SIDE FROM such matters of style, 
Jewish jokes (in the sense of jokes 
told by Jews to Jews and about Jews) 
reflect the psychological ambiguity of 
life in a marginal social position. This 
central stress arises in frequent refer- 
ences to conversion—a repeated theme, 
for example, that conversions are un- 
real. The apostates remain Jews: 


Some Missionizing Quakers make 

great inroads in a Long Island Syna- 

gogue, converting a sizeable number 
of its members. This prompts the 

Rabbi to say, “Some of my best Jews 

are Friends.” 

This specimen, like many others, gains 
added wit, of course, from the reversal 
of a familiar anti-Semitic cliché which 
is the very essence of ambiguous social 
response. 

Conversion is viewed as spurious. 
Jewish identification is permanent; one 
goes through the motions of conversion 
for ulterior, usually material, reasons 
(accepting a stereotype of the out- 
group) and the real unalterable self 
remains intact. 

Often we have no explicit statement 
of the skin-depth of “‘conversion.” We 
have instead a clear, Jewish, matter-of- 
fact rejection of the mystical signifi- 
cance of ritual along with a mannered 
punch line which demonstrates clearly 
that the leopard’s spots remain un- 
changed. The leopard’s spots are again 
exhibited before the world, untarnished 
by religious conversion but intensified 
by the “chosen people’s” pride, in the 
following item: 


Isaac has long been a convert to 
Catholicism. One day his wife finds 
him genuflecting before the family 
Cross and a picture of the Madonna, 
but with his yarmilke and tallith on. 
Itzik, what’s the matter? You, a good 
Catholic, kneeling there with your 
yarmilke and tallith? 

Oi! I forgot . . . It’s my goyishe kop. 


Is there perhaps an element of wish- 
ful thinking in this? An overly forceful 
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and unrealistic rejection of the very 
possibility of true conversion? 


NTERMARRIAGE, like conversion, is a 
matter of great concern for a people 
torn between assimilationist trends and 
traditional group loyalty. Intermarriage 
is the theme of the inter-generational 
arena of this conflict: 


A Jewish girl calls up her mother, 
and the following conversation en- 
sues: 


“‘Mama, I’m married.” 
“Mazel Tov! That’s wonderful.” 


“But, mama, my husband is a Cath- 
olic.” 

“So? Not everyone is a Jew.” 

“But, mama, he’s a Negro.” 

“What of it? The world has all 
kinds. We gotta be tolerant.” 

“But mama, he has no job.” 

“Nu? That’s all right.” 


“But, mama, we have no place to 
stay.” 


“Oh, you'll stay right here in this 
house.” 


“Where, mama? There’s no room.” 

“Well, you and your husband can 

sleep in our bedroom. Papa will 

sleep on the sofa.” 

“Yes, but, mama, where will you 

sleep?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me, darling. 

As soon as I hang up I’m going to 

drop dead.” 

If, with emancipation, many German 
Jews had their children baptized while 
they retained their Judaism for them- 
selves, today we find many American 
Jewish parents sending their children 
to cheder while they themselves have 
little or no contact with the synagogue. 
Indeed, there are bewildered rabbis in 
New York City who report that boys 
come to orthodox parochial schools 
with ham sandwiches in their lunch- 
boxes! The concern of Jewish parents 
with their children’s Judaism is no 
doubt based upon a sincere belief that 
Judaism can only be beneficial for the 
young, coupled with an equally sincere 
commitment to some kind of Jewish 
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survivalism. But Jewish schools cannot 
reverse whole historical processes; the 
acquisition of cosmopolitan culture by 
youth has always produced a division 
of generations. Filial devotion becomes 
a duty, an onerous obligation, neither a 
joy nor a simple expectation. Is the 
attempt of an irreligious generation to 
instill ancestor-respect in its children 
unrelated to a deeper, less conscious 
fear that the contempt with which they 
treated their orthodox, greenhorn par- 
ents may be repeated with themselves 
as the victims? 

While the conflict of loyalties of the 
semi-assimilated, modern American Jew 
is most apparent in jokes having to do 
with conversion and intermarriage, the 
contention that this constitutes the 
“central problem of his being” explains 
many other jokes in which the connec- 
tion is no less significant for being less 
apparent. The ambiguity of his margin- 
al situation raises doubts even about 
the meaning, let alone the value, of 
religious “passing.” Thus extreme Re- 
form Judaism is depicted as almost no 
Judaism at all in jokes which apparent- 
ly circulate among Jews of every re- 
ligious persuasion and of none. 

It may be said parenthetically that 
this humor represents a form of aggres- 
sion directed at the one-time radical 
extremism of a Reform movement 
which has gradually adopted more and 
more traditional practices—such as the 
restoration of Hebrew liturgy. Contem- 
porary Reform rabbis are not only 
likely to be immune from offense when 
others tell such jokes, but to tell them 
themselves, since they have recently led 
the criticism of their predecessors who 
strayed too far from the fold. Their 
revolt into traditionalism is too recent 
to be reflected in Jewish jokes, while 
extreme Reform is now sufficiently re- 
moved to be kidded. The self-conscious 
quality of modern Judaism would be 
amusing (unsuccessful cultural emula- 
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tion is a classic form of humor) if it 
were not poignant with the spiritual 
fate of our suburbanites. The schad- 
chen becomes the “shotgun” in fun, 
but the basar Kosher sign really is the 
“kosher kosher” sign. 


Reform, despite its contrary program- 
matic claims and present practices is 
thus still somewhat anachronistically 
depicted in this branch of folklore as a 
secularization of religious tradition. 
The following joke would otherwise 
have no point: 


Three Reform Rabbis are arguing 
about which of them is the most 
thoroughly Reform. The first one 
remarks, “My temple is so Reform 
that there are ashtrays in every pew. 
The congregation can smoke while 
it prays.” 

“You think that’s Reform?” asks the 
second Rabbi. “In my temple there 
is a snack bar. The congregation can 
eat while it prays—especially on Yom 
Kippur.” 

“Gentlemen,” says the third Rabbi, 
“as far as I am concerned, you are 
practically Orthodox. In my temple, 
every Rosh Hashonah and Yom Kip- 
pur, there are signs on the doors 
saying, ‘Closed for the Holidays.’” 


The synagogue as a social rather than 
a religious center, and Jewish tradition 
grafted onto a pecuniary culture are 
phenomena that provide rich thematic 
material for contemporary jokes. In 
addition, a whole subspecies of humor 
is given over to “the general vulgarity 
of our lives.” Here the self-criticism, 
frequently amounting to a deep revul- 
sion that can only be called self-hatred, 
is perfectly consistent—and merciless. 
Jokes in this category proliferate and 
exfoliate abundantly. 

To be sure, we have been hating— 
and exalting—ourselves for a long time, 
and that fact is fully recorded by as- 
sorted ironists, wits and scholars of the 
past. Now, however, a_ significant 


change has taken place. Where we 
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previously hated ourselves for being 
Jews, we now frequently hate ourselves 
for not being Jews. The ghetto Jew in 
his presumed backwardness and very 
real poverty, was often an object of 
scorn to newly emancipated European 
Jewry. At present in America it is the 
prosperous, indeed the rich and smug 
Jew, single-mindedly pursuing wealth 
and deeply committed to material val- 
ues, who has become an object of dis- 
gust to himself. Where once learning 
and some kind of spirituality were the 
highest good, dollars and their conspic- 
uous consumption in Miami Beach and 
New York and even in the next world, 
matter more than anything else. Jews 
are deeply troubled, when they are ‘not 
simply disgusted with this. Today, the 
typical American-Jewish joke points 
with a certain fierceness, noticeably 
lacking in official pronouncements, to 
the essential incongruity of Jews with 
money. These jokes are barbs with 
which Jews of our time castigate them- 
selves for using money as the basic 
standard of human worth. Thus: 


Mrs. Goldberg, Mrs. Cohen and Mrs. 
Schwartz meet at Macy’s for a day 
of shopping. At lunch, they can at 
last catch up on the news—especially 
about each other’s children. Mrs. 
Goldberg’s boy is graduating from 
Law School and entering a promi- 
nent law firm at a salary of $12,000 
a year. Mrs. Cohen’s boy is estab- 
lished in a flourishing dry goods 
business and is drawing over $25,000 
a year. Mrs. Schwartz is notably si- 
lent until it becomes necessary for 
her to explain that her Davey has 
entered the Rabbinate and is making 
only $4,500. Mrs Goldberg and Mrs. 
Cohen exclaim, “What kind of: a 
job is that for a nice Jewish boy?” 


And again, and with particular refer- 
ence to the Jewish woman as economic 
consumer for her nouveau riche family 
—this time on a basis of self-comparison 
with Gentile neighbors: 


St. Peter is greeting newcomers to 
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Heaven and directing them to their 
proper places of worship. He greets a 
Catholic woman, hands her a rosary 
and says, ““The cathedral is to the 
right.” A Protestant woman is hand- 
ed a Bible and told, “Your church is 
to the left.” The Jewish woman is 
handed a mink coat and is advised, 
“The mah jong game is straight 
ahead.” 


Or: 


A family of indeterminable origin 
moves to Long Island and is be- 
sieged by clergymen wishing to find 
their own. First comes a priest who 
enters the home, sees no crucifix on 
the premises, and concludes that 
these people are not Catholics. Then 
a Protestant minister pays his call 
and looks over the books he sees in 
the living room. Since there is no 
Bible he decides they are not Prot- 
estant and departs, Finally, a rabbi 
arrives and knows immediately that 
they are not Jews because the house 
has no wall-to-wall carpeting. 


LEARLY, such stories reflect a certain 
degree of acceptance of some of 
the stereotypes of Jews held by anti- 
Semites. Such “‘self-hatred,” as it was 
designated by Kurt Lewin, must not be 


oversimplified; there is danger that with | 


such a simplistic concept of the Ameri- 
can Jew we will miss what James Thur- 
ber in another connection called the 
“nature of his dilemma and the dilem- 
ma of his nature.” Yet, self-hatred, the 
acceptance of stereotypes and even the 


elaboration of new and original nega- 


tive stereotypes of the Jew are to be 
found in Jewish humor. There is the 
lady at the beach who discovers the 
lifeguards working over the uncon- 
scious body of her son. In response to 
her hysterical demands for information 
she learns they are giving her boy 
“artificial respiration.” She wants this 
immediately stopped—her boy must 
have not artificial respiration but the 
real thing! 


There is a definition of an anti- 
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Semite as “someone who hates Jews 
more than he should.” There are the 
familiar, oft-repeated jokes, all quite 
the same, depicting the Jew as a shrewd 
operator, more clever than the Gentile 
in the competition of the market-place. 


A Jew is discussing the Jewish prob- 
lem with a Gentile in the Old Coun- 
try. The Gentile contends that Jews 
cheat and lie. The Jew replies that 
they really are smarter than Goyim 
and sets out to prove it. He brings 
his companion to a Gentile store 
and asks for some matches, but re- 
fuses them when they are offered 
saying, “These matches light at the 
wrong end. I want the kind that 
light at the other end.” Proprietor: 
“I’m sorry these are the only kind 
we have.” They then proceed to a 
Jewish establishment, where the 
same transaction takes place. This 
time however, the Jewish business- 
man shouts to his helper, “Moishe, 
bring me those matches from the 
new consignment.” He hands over 
the matches, turning them around. 
Outside the store, the Jew trium- 
phantly faces the Gentile, exclaim- 
ing, “See!” The latter protests, “But 
maybe the first store didn’t get that 
new consignment.” 


The indigenous American Jewish joke 
is more likely to express status panic. 
One hears of the Jewish woman shout- 
ing on the shore of Miami Beach, 
“Help! Help! My son-in-law, Irving the 
doctor from Park Avenue, is drowning.” 

And a joke of even more recent vin- 
tage relates of a Mrs. Epstein, Mrs. 
Cohen, and Mrs. Goldberg discussing 
their financial status in the Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau. Mrs. Cohen and Mrs, Ep- 
stein have already revealed that their 
husbands earn large amounts of money. 
When Mrs. Goldberg indicates that her 
husband only makes ten thousand a 
year, and departs, Mrs, Cohen turns to 
Mrs. Epstein and remarks, “Goldberg? 
Goldberg? Say, isn’t that a Puerto Ric- 
an name?” 
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One especially interesting form of 
self-hatred joke is significant as a pro- 
jection of the Jew’s fear of over-reacting 
against an imaginary aggression—an 
anxiety inevitable in his ambiguous 
social position: 


Sammy is going to visit relatives out 
of town, by vo Taig In the morning 
he goes into the wash-room to do his 
morning ablutions. Not having any 
soap, he turns to the gentleman at 
the neighboring basin and asks if 
he may borrow his soap. The gentle- 
man agrees with cheery good grace. 
Sammy then finds he is without a 
towel and borrows this also from his 
neighbor. Finding he needs a shave, 
he requests, and is graciously granted 
use of his companion’s razor, blade, 
and shaving soap. Before leaving, 
however, Sammy peers at his teeth 
in the mirror and turns to his bene- 
factor. The latter, however, antici- 
pates the demand for his toothbrush 
and explains quietly that here he 
must draw the line for reasons of 
health. Sammy mutters as he leaves, 
“Anti-Semite!” 


We have no doubt that such stories 
are pure slander with very little factual 
legitimacy. What we find interesting in 
these self-slanders is the excessive ten- 
dency of story Jews to cry foul, reflect- 
ing, as it probably does, the perpetual 
doubt of the real Jew who tells the 
story and laughs at it, as to when foul 
blows have been hit, and when they are 
only imagined. In a social situation of 
pervasive ambiguity, the Jew may not 
hear remarks and epithets uttered be- 
hind his back; alternately he may 
“hear” such remarks although they 
have not been expressed. One among 
several techniques for living with this 
problem is to resolve the ambiguity by 
dogmatically assuming the worst, The 
temptation to utilize this potential solu- 
tion becomes a source of anxiety. 


NCERTAINTY about the quality and 
the sincerity of others’ responses 
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may be met in a variety of ways—and 
not only by assuming the worst of 
another's attitude. The intolerable am- 
biguity may also be resolved by produc- 
ing the worst through anticipatory 
counter-aggression. The anti-goy or 
“chosen people” theme is a common 
alternative to self-hatred and a mirror 
image of it. 

Sometimes anti-goyism exceeds posi- 
tive Jewish loyalty, The protagonist is 
even willing to undergo religious apos- 
tasy—that horror of horrors—for the 
ideal of réssentiment. Here again, we 
are dealing with group fantasy rather 
than any realistic description of Jewish 
attitudes. “How wonderful to have so 
affirmative a position,” says the alien- 
ated and confused jokester. 

Anti-goyism is occasionally compli- 
cated by the paradoxes of multiple 
identification which so often proliferate 
in a multi-group society: 


A Jew is head of the Board of Edu- 
cation in a Southern city. When the 
Supreme Court decision on desegre- 
gation is handed down he takes an 
unpopular stand in its defense, A 
Board member baits him, “Do you 
have a daughter?” 
“Yes, I do.” 

_ “Would you let her go to the same 
school with nigras?”’ 
“Yes I would. The court’s decision is 
the law of the land.” 
“Would you let her marry a nigra?” 
“Frankly, gentlemen, I don’t believe 
I’d let her marry any of you goyim.” 


Or again: 


An aged Jew, dressed in traditional 
East European garb, black gabar- 
dine, white socks, kaftan, with long 
payes, appears in a Deep Southern 
town. He is an immediate object of 
curiosity. A crowd assembles and 
follows him. After a few moments his 
patience is tried. He turns on the 
crowd and says in a thick Yiddish 
accent, “Whai’s the matter? Didn’t 
you ever see a Yankee before?” 


Here the paradox of multiple group 
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affiliation achieves a humorous quality 
through contrast of the facts with the 
myth of a homogeneous, Protestant, 
New England “Yankee” north—which 
is simply out-dated. It is important to 
note, however, that despite his many 
signs of Jewish group membership, the 
Jew of the joke claims Yankee status. 
Is he denying his Jewishness in the 
process? To find out, we need only 
substitute the term “northerner” for 
the term “Yankee.” The humor disap- 
pears. Besides residence, “Yankee” con- 
notes a cultural group to which our 
aged Jew aspires—comically, since he 
falls so far beyond its borders. 


Closely related to anti-goyish antici- 
patory counter-aggression is the pecu- 
liar combination of the chosen people 
theme, scapegoating, multiple affilia- 
tions and humor derived from unlikely 
intercultural superimpositions which 
give rise to the very common “schwart- 
ze” joke. In many of these the Negro 
struggles to understand the peculiar 
customs of the Jew, ordinarily the Jew 
whose home is cleaned by the Negro 
domestic: 


Two colored maids, each employed 
by a Jewish family, were discussing 
the strange customs of their employ- 
ers. One relates to the other: 
“These Jews have funny holidays. 
Every Saturday they eat in the din- 
ing room and smoke in the bath- 
room. Then, on a holiday called 
Tishabov, they eat in the bathroom 
and smoke in the dining room. And 
once a year, on their highest Holy 
Day, they smoke and eat in the bath- 
room.” 


Other “schwartze” jokes, clear in- 
stances of humor based on unlikely 
cultural combinations, are about Negro 
Jews. These serve also to introduce 
another broad group of Jewish jokes, 
as interesting from a diagnostic point 
of view as they are common—the wish- 
jokes of the “ubiquitous Jew”: 
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A little colored boy is named George 
Washington Cohen. On the first day 
of school the teacher summons him 
to her desk after class and asks, 
“George, are you Jewish?” “No mam, 


I got enough izores being a schwat- 
zeh.” 


In Central Africa two anthropol- 
Ogists are listening to the conver- 
sation of a native husband and wife. 
One anthropologist understands the 
language and acts as interpreter to 
the other. The husband says, “Ta ta 
ta-ta ta.” The anthropologist who 
understands explains to his col- 
league, ‘““That means, “The hut is in 
an awful mess today.’” The wife 
replies, ““Ta-ta-ta-ta ta.” The anthro- 
pologist explains, “That means, 
‘Well, don’t blame me. The schwat- 
zeh hasn’t been in yet.’” 


The Jew is, quite literally, every- 
where. Often in disguise, he can be 
found out only if one knows the proper 
signs. The comedian Joey Adams tells 
of meeting another Adams who won- 
ders if they might be related. “I don’t 
know,” answers Joey. “What was your 
name before?” One distasteful gag, 
which has circulated in many forms, 
even describes a Jewish soldier tricking 
German soldiers in World War II into 
exposing themselves to allied fire as 
they respond automatically to the call 
for a minyon. 


The humor of the following “‘ubiqui- 
tous Jew” joke is enhanced by its Chris- 
tian symbolism: 


In the middle of December a little 
Jewish boy suddenly clamors for the 
opportunity to meet Santa Claus. 
His mother objects and for a while 
resists his demands, Finally she re- 
lents and takes him to Macy’s toy 
department just before Christmas. 
Once there, the boy changes his 
mind; he would rather not talk to 
Santa Claus, By now, however, mama 
is determined that he go through 
with it and she pushes him into line. 
At last, he gets to Santa who says, 
“Well, sonny, what would you like 
for Christmas?” 
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“Nuttin.” 

“What's the matter, don’t you be- 
lieve in Christmas?”’ 

“Naw.” 

“What do you believe in?” 
“Chanukah.” 

“A leben of dein shein keppele,” says 
Santa Claus. 


Under one Santa Claus beard or 
another, anyone might be a Jew. This 
opinion Jewish humor shares with the 
most rabid Nazi anti-Semite. Only the 
emotional response to the secret Jew is, 
of course, diametrically opposite to that 
felt by the Nazi. Far from a paranoid 
fear, the myth of the ubiquitous Jew 
provides him with a spurious feeling 
of security, provides membership in a 
secret fraternity for mutual support, a 
coalition in the fight for survival and 
approval in a hostile world—not the 
Elders of Zion conspiring to rule, but 
a frightened people huddled under a 
protective myth. Paradoxically, through 
the myth of the ubiquitous Jew, the 
Jew takes emotional profit from the 
very ambiguity and marginality which 
define his fundamental dilemma. If the 
Jew is a marginal anomaly, and nobody 
knows what he is, then naturally no- 
body knows who he is either. 


W: HAVE obliquely and elliptically 
analyzed the state of Jewish life 


in the United States today in terms of 
certain problems faced by Jews in their 
current social situation. We have not 
defined the Jew’s position in terms of 
any particular solution to those prob- 
lems. Yet a whole range of solutions is 
found, often by the same individuals. 
This confusing state of affairs is evi- 
dent, among other things, in our final 
category of Jewish jokes, those which 
depict, in a spirit of celebration or 
contempt (or, often as not, both), ex- 
aggerated features of traditional Jewish 
culture, usually superimposed for comic 
effect on a modern scene to which they 
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are inappropriate. When they are cele- 
brations, these jokes constitute the op- 
posite of the repetition of anti-Semitic 
stereotypes discussed above: 


Maxie was a terrible soldier. In basic 
training he never cleaned his rifle. 
When he marched with the troops 
he seemed to have two left feet. He 
was always getting commands wrong. 
His company commander had little 
hope for him when they went into 
battle, but was surprised to find 
Maxie receiving the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for holding off an 
entire German regiment single-hand- 
ed while his platoon moved to a 
safer position, saving, thereby, many 
lives and an important military posi- 
tion. The company commander de- 
manded of Maxie’s platoon leader 
how he had managed this superhu- 
man feat of leadership. Replied the 
lieutenant, “Why I just handed 
Maxie a machine gun, patted him 
on the shoulder, and announced, 
‘Now, Maxie, you’re in business for 
yourself!’ ” 


Here a stereotype has been accepted, 
and celebrated. Maxie, after all, is a 
hero. Similarly, Jewish and supposed 
Jewish traits are projected upon the 
world—Moses, Christ, even God behave 
as would Ike next door. One joke re- 
peats Job’s story—great piety, frequent 
worship, and suffering while his neigh- 
bors prosper despite a godless life— 
presenting anew the ancient problem of 
theodicy. When this modern Job de- 
mands, “Dear God, why is it that I 
suffer though I pray every day while 
my neighbors prosper though they are 
not at all religious?” a wrathful voice 
booms from the sky, “Because you 
nudgied me!” 

Here we find a gleeful celebration of 
Jewish provincialism and a joy in the 
exaggerated depiction of Jewish traits, 
combined with a sophisticated con- 
tempt for their application to an in- 
appropriate theological context. In the 
same vein, there is a story about the 
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Jew who prospers and explains his 
formula to a poor Jew: 


“All you have to do to be rich like 
me is to go to shul, pray, then go to 
the race track and your horses will 
come in first.”” The poor Jew goes to 
shul, prays, goes to the race track 
and loses all his money. He reproach- 
es his adviser, “I did what you told 
me and it didn’t work. I went to 
shul, and .. .” The prosperous Jew 
asks, ““What shul?” 

“Why, the B’nai Moshe.” 

“The B’nai Moshe! You fool, that’s 
for trotters!” 


This limited perspective, which struc- 
tures a world entirely based upon 
projection of Jewish life in twentieth 
century America, this provincialism, is 
curiously celebrated in Jewish humor: 


Moe and Sam spend several weeks 
playing pinochle in their Miami 
Beach hotel suite. Finally Moe says, 
“Sam, why are we sitting here play- 
ing cards? Let’s go out and look at 
nature.” They go out and come upon 
some flowers. Moe exclaims, “Look, 
Sam, at those beautiful flowers. What 
kind are they?” Says Sam, “I should 
know? I’m in the millinery busi- 
ness?” 


In some jokes we find the same atti- 
tude of glee and contempt toward pro- 
jection of Jewish behavior patterns 
onto the inappropriate context of inter- 
national politics: 

Q: Why did the Israeli Army stop 


short of the Suez Canal? 
A: No boardwalk. 


Or. 


Eisenhower threatened Ben-Gurion 
last year that if the Israeli troops did 
not withdraw from the Sinai Penin- 
sula he would order the U.S. Air 
Force to bomb . . . Miami Beach. 


2 ae 


The government of Israel is worried 
about its unpopularity in foreign 
countries. So Ben-Gurion hires a 
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market research company in New 
York to find out why people don’t 
like Israel. The company does an 
exhaustive study and boils it down 
to this, “The reason you are un- 
popular is because Israel is identified 
with Jews. We therefore recommend 
that you change your name from 
Israel to Irving.” 


Some few jokes, however, can be found 
which are pure expressions of nostalgic 
pleasure in the celebration of tradition- 
al culture patterns, totally uncompli- 
cated by self-hatred or other elements 
of internecine warfare. For example, 
this old Polish joke receives continued 
attention: 


A Christian asks a Jew, “Why do 
Jews always answer a question by 
asking a question?” 

The Jew answers, “Why not?” 

The innumerable schnorrer jokes, 
many of which are quoted and analyzed 
by Freud in Wit and its Relation to the 
Unconscious, undoubtedly fall into this 
group. For example, there is the schnor- 
rer who meets a colleague leaving as he 
enters the house of the Baron Roths- 
child. The colleague warns him that the 
Baron is not worth approaching today 
since he is only giving away a dollar 
at a time. The schnorrer answers that 
he will claim his dollar. “I should let 
him keep it? What has he ever done for 
me?” 


_ SUCH anecdotes to the Ameri- 
can-Jewish joke there is a direct 
line of continuity. The residue of past 
experience is still sufficiently great to 
evoke memories in the old and recogni- 
tion from the young. It is noteworthy 
in this regard that the Jewish joke acts 
today as a universal solvent among 
American Jews of every type. The edu- 
cated and the uneducated, the genera- 
tions that are otherwise so profoundly 
alienated from each other, the profes- 
sional Jew and the name-changer are 
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all able to reach across the barriers that 
separate them as soon as a Jewish joke 
is told. Moreover, honorary non-Aryans 
are sometimes accepted chiefly on the 
basis of their capacity to appreciate this 
brand of humor, in which a few of 
them even develop a certain connois- 
seurship. 

Among many others, Max Shulman 
has celebrated the way the traditional 
Jewish mother insists upon over-playing 
her role as family feeder. At one point 
she lifts the table cloth to address a son 
who has fallen helplessly under the 
table from over-eating, to suggest, “Nu, 
so have some dessert?” Similarly: 


A Jewish gangster has been in a gun 
fight with police. As he staggers into 
his mother’s East Side apartment, 
nearly in extremis, his hands on a 
big bloody wound, he gasps, “Ma, 
ma, I-I’ve been hit. . . .” 

Mama says, “Eat. Eat. Later we’ll 
talk.” 


The mere manifestation of tradition- 
al patterns, albeit in extreme form, is a 
kind of nostalgic fun. Here, at least 
(the contemporary American Jew ap- 
pears to say) was a meaningful life, 
where, with all of its difficulties and 
limitations one could count on his 
membership and on the ungrudging 
warmth of others’ responses. While you 
can’t go home again, there is little harm 
in reminiscing. 

We have moved from the pogrom to 
the personal slight, from exclusion at 
large to exclusion from the union club, 
and only the insensitive could deny 
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that this represents real progress meas- 
urable in human blood. But one conse- 
quence of this change is a source of new 
suffering; concomitantly, we have 
moved from a situation of relative cer- 
tainty and predictability in our dealings 
with people (Jews and Gentiles) to one 
of total ambiguity. Not the least of the 
difficulties attendant upon this ambigui- 
ty is the fact that the self-appraisal of 
the Jew of today is particularly vulner- 
able. When we expected to be mur- 
dered we knew where we stood, but the 
ambiguity of the current situation 
leaves a great deal of room for doubts 
of one’s personal adequacy. 


The Jew stands at the focal point of 
a confusing jumble of pressures—Zion- 
ist, assimilationist, religious, secular, 
orthodox, conservative, reformed, politi- 
cal, social—so that, while he can now 
count on continuing to be, he can 
hardly know what he is. A generation 
ago, Louis Wirth, a Chicago sociologist, 
author of “The Ghetto” could dismiss 
this as a mere stage of transition, the 
growing pains inevitably associated 
with temporary marginal status. Here, 
it seemed, was a group in the process 
of assimilation and disappearance. To- 
day such confidence in ultimate auto- 
matic assimilation is almost impossible. 
(After all, Hitler has intervened.) We 
guess that the marginal status, the social 
and moral ambiguity, the uprooted 
grouplessness and the culturally vapid 
groupiness of Jewish-American suburb- 
an life, and with it the Jewish joke, will 
remain for generations. 
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The Algerian Tragedy—A Rejoinder 


AURICE CARR’s article in the Winter, 
1958 issue, “The Algerian Tragedy,” 
is an apologia for the official French thesis 
justifying its position in Algeria. Faithful 
to this theme, the F.L.N. leaders are pre- 
sented as throat-slitting culprits who must 
be destroyed, while the French, who ad- 
mittedly have made mistakes, must stay on 
“at least until such a time as the possibility 
of strife between the various communities 
has disappeared through elimination of 
their inequalities.” Reading this article it is 
evident that it presents no fresh thinking 
on the problem, and no attempt to arrive 
at a realistic solution to this agonizing war 
which is entering its fourth year. 

In groping for a solution to the Algerian 
problem, France has engaged upon a be- 
lated program of political and economic 
reform coupled with a massive attempt 
to smother the insurrection. A loi cadre— 
or fundamental law — has been passed 
which divides the country for administra- 
tive and political purposes but whose aim 
is to assure undiminished French rule by 
accentuating and perpetuating existing dif- 
ferences while allowing the Muslims a 
modicum of control over local matters. 
Algeria, which has no proven mineral re- 
sources to speak of, except for the re- 
cently discovered oil in the Sahara, and is 
lacking in skilled man-power, will be 
magically industrialized, so Mr. Carr would 
have us believe, by a plan of the French 
government to pour 470 billion francs into 
the country every year for the next ten 
years. This is approximately the same as 
the one billion dollars which Paris now 
spends to maintain about half the French 
army in Algeria, a staggering sum that is 
bleeding France economically and that has 
contributed much to the desperate plight 
of the French treasury. With the prolific 
Algerian Muslims expected to double in 
number within the next twenty-five years 


when they will approximate (numerically) 
three-fifths of the Frenchmen living in 
the Metropole, it is questionable whether 
France could carry such a load without 
further impairing its economy and with- 
out further recourse to Washington for 
more and bigger loans. 

The political and economic nostrums 
proposed by France, will work, it is Mr. 
Carr’s belief, provided France exerts her- 
self more, receives “more cooperation 
from her Allies” (read U.S.A.) and leads 
to a successful conclusion its policy of 
pacification which weighs more and more 
on France’s purse and conscience. 

Unfortunately, the remarks made about 
the F.L.N. are misleading and are nowhere 
substantiated by Mr. Carr. Freely available 
published views of the F.L.N. reveal that 
far from intending to evict the European 
minority, it “will be accepted into the 
Algerian national community on the basis 
of complete individual equality, . . .” (The 
Algerian Front of National Liberation, 
“The European Minority” Series B, No. 2); 
a statement which indicates that F.L.N. 
leaders are aware of the vital contribution 
that the European minority could make in 
a reconstituted Algeria. 

Mr. Carr concedes that the F.L.N. is 
not communist-minded, an admission that 
appears to be unnecessary, because he al- 
ready would have us believe that its leaders 
are under Nazi influence. (“F.L.N. men do 
not conceal their sympathy for the Ger- 
man National-Socialist concept of ein 
Volk, ein Reich, ein Fuehrer” etc. p. 75.) 
A loaded statement but unsupported by 
evidence to back it up. 

It is true that the activities of the 
F.L.N. have been marked by atrocities, 
often of a brutal nature that have alien- 
ated also many Muslims. The bitter feud- 
ing between the F.L.N. and the M.N.A., 
that often has degenerated into a full-scale 
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vendetta, casts a shadow over the Front’s 
claim of representing the majority of Mus- 


lim Algerians. However, the duration, 
scope and intensity of the war indicate 
that the French mandate to rule in Algeria 
has been seriously shaken and can no 
longer be accepted at face value. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that 
rivalries and internecine struggles stem- 
ming from differences over methods and 
objectives among nationalist groups fight- 
ing for independence are not an uncom- 
mon phenomenon in colonial warfare and 
in resistance movements directed against 
foreign occupying powers. Past events in 
Indonesia, Morocco, Israel, and France 
under the German occupation, when these 
nations fought for their national freedom, 
attest to the tendency of resistance move- 
ments to split in the face of a common 
enemy. However, this did not invalidate 
their right to freedom and self-determina- 
tion which were the issues at stake; nor 
can it invalidate the claim of the Algerians 
to freedom from authoritarian French con- 
trol and ultimate independence. 

Today the F.L.N. remains the most pow- 
erful and effective of the Algerian national- 
ist groups; it maintains an army of no mean 
size in the field that has tied down 450,- 
900 French troops, it is supported and 
abetted by the moderate Tunisian and 
Moroccan governments and the Arab 
League states; and its spokesmen are 
recognized by communist countries which 
have been able to pose as the champions 
of the oppressed Algerian people. In West- 
ern countries like the United States, which 
has a strong anti-colonialist tradition, the 
aspirations of the F.L.N. have had a mag- 
netic appeal to liberal groups, which are 
out of sympathy with French colonialism. 
To ignore the F.L.N., therefore, as has 
been the policy of successive French gov- 
ernments, is likely to drive it further into 
the Nasser and possibly Communist camp. 

Part of France’s desire to hold on in 
Algeria at any cost is rooted in a convic- 
tion shared by many Frenchmen, that her 
destiny is irrevocably linked with that for- 
mer Barbary state. Mr. Carr shares this 
view when he categorically states that if 
France is forced out of Algeria she “would 
lose irretrievably her status as a great or 
near-great Power.” For the few who still 
refuse to accept the mournful fact that 
France’s day as a great or near-great power 
has passed, and who view her imagined 
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greatness as being conditioned by retaining 
colonies of dubious economic value, this is 
an argument that dies hard. 

Admittedly, a self-governing Algeria 
would diminish France as an African 
power, but it is nonsense to conclude that 
France would “lose” a “strategic hinter- 
land,” the Sahara oil, its African ter- 
ritories, its ability successfully to resist 
German hegemony and its cultural pre- 
eminence. This hinterland which has 
served as a protected market for over- 
priced French goods, and has contributed 
to the perpetuation of France’s inefficient 
industrial plant dependent upon these out- 
lets, would still be available to competitive 
French wares. As for the black gold of 
the Sahara, it will be of little benefit to 
France and the western world as long 
as the trains and pipelines that transport it 
are exposed to sudden destruction by na- 
tionalist bands. 

By engaging in endless colonial wars 
France has already seriously fallen behind 
a divided Germany not “blessed” with a 
colonial empire to which France is now 
cast in the role of a debtor nation. Finally, 
whether France surrenders her position in 
the world of culture is at best a speculative 
point. It should be noted however that 
Voltaire and Rousseau antedated France’s 
conquest of Algeria. 

Concerning the “misery and starvation” 
that Mr. Carr insists would inevitably 
visit millions of Algerian Muslims once 
the French flag is hauled down, it is an 
established fact that millions of Algerians 
already subsist on the starvation level. 
After a century and a quarter of presence 
francaise, 93% of the Muslim population 
has a per capita income of $78.49 a year. 
(Prof. M. M. Knight, “The Algerian Re- 
volt” Middle East Journal, Autumn, 1956, 
p. 359.) The significance of this may be 
better appreciated from Prof. Knight’s 
statement that “a family of six would have 
$470.94 with living costs approximately 
those in the United States.” (italics added). 
Annual per capita income for all Muslims, 
who constitute approximately 85% of the 
Algerian population, is $98.03 and for all 
non-Muslims $587.44, giving an “indicated 
ratio of 1 to 5.88 . . . if not worse.” Con- 
cerning the value of agricultural produce, 
Prof. Knight concludes, “it is safe to assert 
that over half . . . goes to a European 3 
percent of the rural population.” As for 
actual distribution of cultivable lands be- 
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tween the European minority and the Mus- 
lims, Prof. Knight, still using French 
statistics, reports that approximately 32% 
is held by the European populace. 

In the light of these facts, it is difficult 
to see how the plight of the Algerian 
Muslims could deteriorate much further. 
By any yardstick the lot of the Muslims 
falls far behind that of the Europeans and 
is not appreciably better than the de- 
pressed standard of living of the Arabs 
inhabiting the Middle East, who at least 
enjoy self-rule. 

Unless a solution is found to the Al- 
gerian problem North Africa will remain 
a deeply troubled area. The moderate pro- 
Western Tunisian and Moroccan govern- 
ments will not and cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the pleas of their fellow-Arabs 
in Algeria. Were they to do so, they would 
be forced out of power overnight. As a 
result, both former protectorates would be 
backed into the Nasser or possibly Com- 
munist camp. In either event, the conse- 
quences are not difficult to imagine. All 
of North Africa would go neutralist and 
possibly communist, strategic American air- 
bases in Morocco would be lost, N.A.T.O. 
seriously exposed on its southern flank, 
and the whole of Africa menaced by Com- 
munism. 

What, then, is the solution to the pres- 
ent impasse? Certainly, it is not to be found 
in the loi cadre recently passed by the 
French National Assembly. This basic law 
for Algeria which was considerably watered 
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down in the Assembly to satisfy the 
Rightists in the Government must be 
scrapped for no other reason than that it 
was a unilateral decision which was passed 
without consulting responsible Algerian 
leaders. Practically, it hasn’t a ghost of a 
chance to succeed because the necessary 
Muslim political and administrative cadres 
are not available to make it operative; 
many are either in the mountains fighting 
in Fellagha uniforms or languishing in 
French detention camps. 


However difficult the decision, France 
must drop her intransigeant attitude of re- 
fusing to deal with the F.L.N. and enter 
into negotiations with it, coupled with re- 
lease of all important political prisoners 
which should attest to her sincerity. Both 
sides should then agree to a truce in the war. 
For its part, the F.L.N. must moderate its 
insistent demands for immediate prior rec- 
ognition by France of Algeria’s right to in- 
dependence and permit the M.N.A. to have 
a voice in future negotiations. 


As long as the war continues unabated, 
hopes for an enduring peace in Algeria 
and the rest of North Africa are endan- 
gered. Neither side is able to deliver a 
knock-out blow in this sale guerre, and any 
attempt to impose a military solution is 
doomed to failure. The political implica- 
tions are inescapable—the negotiating table 
offers greater hope for a solution than the 
battlefield. 


MurRrRAyY SILBERMAN 








Of Culture and Wisdom 


By BEN HALPERN 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION by MAX LERNER. 
N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 1957. 1036 pp. 
$10.00. 


AX LERNER’s is a book to end all 
books — for the time being — on 
America. There was a time, a while back, 
when they came crashing out one after 
another like stampeding buffalo in an old 
movie. Not only were there so many of 
them, but each one looking as big as a 
bison—Russell Davenport; Reinhold Nie- 
buhr; the conservatives Kirk, Rossiter, and 
Viereck; the liberals Hartz, Hofstadter, and 
Boorstin. Those were polemic books, with 
the cutting edge of criticism and the point- 
ed thrust of advocacy. But after all the cut 
and thrust and the hurly-burly, we ended 
not knowing just where we were. What are 
we, a republic or a democracy? Where are 
we going, to socialism on our hands and 
knees, or riding high on our destiny into 
the American Century? Is our authentic 
heritage a tradition of liberalism or of con- 
servatism? Are God and the tragic sense of 
life, or abundance through rational plan- 
ning and the machine the salvation we must 
seek? Then, for about a year, there came 
a slackening in the consideration of our- 
selves, as though we were tired or con- 
fused. Now Max Lerner’s book appears 
like a late product of that orgy of Ameri- 
can narcissism, coming as if after a pause 
for reflection. It is larger and more ambi- 
tious than its predecessors; and it is also 
significantly different. It is a book of sum- 
mation, not of argument. For the time 
being, it may be supposed, America could 
remain satisfied with it as a provisional 
balance-sheet of our recent national stock- 
taking. 

Written in a personal, even if a fairly 
well flattened, smoothly current style, the 
book is nevertheless close to being a collec- 
tive product. The composition took place 
over a period of about twelve years, during 
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which time the drafts served as basic read- 
ing in Lerner’s course on American Givili- 
zation at Brandeis University. Each chap- 
ter was sent for comment—duly delivered 
by an astonishing total of two closely 
printed pages of personages listed in the 
Acknowledgments — to all accessible ex- 
perts, specialists, and authorities. The final 
formulation is delivered by Max Lerner as 
his own considered, but still personal, opin- 
ion. Yet, it rings with a note of authority 
and reads like a judicial weighing of evi- 
dence after an argument conducted by vir- 
tually the entire body of competent judges 
in America. Written in the easy popular 


style of the tradition of dissent, the final. 


judgment by Lerner has all the earmarks 
and assurance of a majority opinion. 

The end-product is a complete descrip- 
tion of America, as balanced as it is incon- 
clusive. The comprehensiveness of the book 
is admirable not merely as a demonstra- 
tion of industry. Lerner has grouped his 
data and discussions under a set of head- 
ings that mark out the main significant 
areas of social process that should be taken 
into account in any systematic study of a 
historical society or civilization like Amer- 
ica. Chapters I and II cover the historical 
and ideological origins of America; Chap- 
ters, III, IV, and V—the geographic and 
demographic, the technological and the 
economic factors in American civilization; 
Chapters VI and VII, the formal political 
and informal social relations and institu- 
tions of America; Chapter VIII and IX, the 
typical individual life cycles and the 
customs and folkways, the “mores” and 
“counter-mores” prevalent in America; 
Chapters X and XI then return from the 
social to the cultural plane to consider the 
“cognitive” and “expressive symbolic ac- 
tivities” of popular and elite America; 
while Chapter XII rounds out the cycle, 
reverting to the historical and ideological 
setting of America, which it considers in 
relation to the whole world of the past and 
of the future. 

Not only the number of these topics but 
their succession reveals an accurate sense, 
if not a worked-out theory, of what is re- 
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quired in order to present a systematic 
description of an historic civilization. There 
are many comprehensive books deliberately 
devoted to a part of this area—notably 
the Twentieth Century Fund’s economic 
surveys of “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources”; some which claim to be syste- 
matic surveys of the whole subject without 
covering all the essential topics that have 
to be included; and some that deal with all, 
but in a haphazard way that reveals no 
understanding of how they mesh in a sys- 
tem. Lerner covers all the essential topics, 
isolates them clearly and cleanly, and or- 
ganizes them in an order and relationship 
that demonstrates, at least in the form of 
an outline, how they are interlocked in a 
historical process. 


HAT LERNER has to say on each 
topic usually represents, at most, 


the weight of contemporary opinion, as he 
sees it in terms of his own irreducible bias, 
on issues still open to debate. When Lerner 
is not really very much interested, the 
opinion rendered can be trivial. For exam- 
ple, he apparently felt obligated to pass 
judgment on the old, futile academic argu- 
ment about heredity and environment in 
application to American history and civili- 
zation. The application is far less than 
clear—or, to put it differently, the argu- 
ment has application to America only if 
one takes a dogmatically onesided view 
that the “stocks” that settled here, and the 
biological equipment that they represent, 
had a decisive effect in our history. Since 
this is one of those pointless debates in 
which no conclusive evidence has been, or 
probably can be found for or against the 
proposition, a balanced view like Lerner’s, 
summing up expert opinions, can say no- 
thing of interest. He deals with it at all 
only because the framework calls for it. 
The same may be said, mutatis mutandis, 
for some of the subjects in which Lerner 
is particularly interested; for example, his 
discussion of American sex “mores” and of 
the press. These are extended essays (built 
in the easy format of a connected series of 
Lerner columns devoted to a single topic) 
which belong in the framework, but—be- 
cause of Lerner’s special interest in them 
—are dealt with at disproportionate length 
and, in the end, go beyond the point where 
they tell us anything vital to our under- 
standing of America as a civilization. Ler- 
ner’s verdicts on the press and on sex in 
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America—or, for that matter, on jazz— 
are informed and civilized. But somehow 
the discussion misses—rather, flies past— 
the point that is implied in the tight organi- 
zation of Lerner’s outline. The real ques- 
tion is, what is the significance and the 
critical effect of American sex habits, of 
the big business organization of the press, 
or of popular musical culture on America 
as a civilization, as a going concern whose 
value and whose future as an interconnect- 
ed whole we are concerned with? That 
there is some such significance or effect is 
clearly implied in the way the book is or- 
ganized; but the discussion of these sub- 
jects never makes it explicit, tending in- 
stead to treat these topics as questions 
inherently interesting but isolated. 


This cannot be said about most of the 
subjects treated. America has constituted 
for too many great predecessors of Lerner 
and for the public at large too pointedly 
problematic a subject for any intelligent 
summary to treat it without point. Why has 
class struggle in America not taken the 
course familiar in Europe? Can the plural- 
istic form of social and political organiza- 
tion in America bear fruit in a spontaneous 
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culture of individual freedom or will the 
tyranny of the mass and the regimented 
rhythm of the assembly line reduce all 
difference to conformity? Does the excep- 
tional development of America arise from 
some operative factor, like the vanishing 
frontier, which has run its course, or has 
this country discovered new formulas of 
technology and salesmanship which open 
unending prospects, leading to a future free 
of the iron laws that ruled history in the 
Old World? Questions of this sort, bearing 
on the significance of America as a whole, 
have been staples of the debate on this 
country since its origin. In his summation, 
Lerner considers them all judiciously; and 
if his final judgment takes a judicious 
stand, not in the middle between the re- 
spective opposed alternatives but on some 
neutral ground which is neither one nor the 
other and seeks to embrace what is true in 
both, it remains pointed and pertinent by 
the very nature of the debate that it seeks 
to conclude. 


Bi THIS generation has its own ques- 
tions to ask of America. Somehow— 
perhaps precisely because Lerner seeks to 
erd, not to open, an argument—the feeling 
of a questioning of America in terms vital 
to this time does not come through. For 
one thing, America today has become 
questionable anew because it now bulks so 
much larger in the affairs of the world. 
The Lerner book, in the tradition of the 
ideological discussion of America, begins 
by considering how America broke away 
from the Old World and sought isolation 
for the sake of independence. It ends with 
a consideration of America-as-a-world- 
power in which the main emphasis is again 
upon the image the New World presents to 
itself and to others in its newly enlarged 
dimensions. The stress is still laid on trying 
to isolate the American difference, like a 
child seeking to free its ego from the para- 
lyzing influence of its parents. 

But the point about America today is 
that we are imposing ourselves upon 
others. The questions to be asked should 
probably be whether all culture must be- 
come like American popular culture; 
whether American mass production, mass 
distribution, and mass organization will be- 
come the standard of all the world; wheth- 
er the universal ethical problem will no 
longer be how to bear malign fate nobly 
but how to cope with neurosis; whether 
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adjustment rather than principle can be- 
come the balance wheel of human lives. 
These questions are not suggested in order 
to imply in the very statement of them a 
scornful reply. If it were quite that simple, 
there would be little to discuss. But it 
seems a possibility worth serious thinking 
over that America is not a sole exception 
but only the first of the civilizations in 
which not scarcity or the fear of scarcity 


-but plenty and the distribution of it will 


create the problems that perplex man. 
American exceptionalism in this respect 
today causes many grave disorders in the 
world. To maintain our privilege we must 
hold the world in order. But how to live 
with our privilege—despite the judicious 
and undoubtedly well-founded opinion of 
Lerner that just because it is new it need 
not prove disastrous—is a real problem. 
As things now stand it is a problem which 
(though we only have faith to go by) will 
solve itself and not one concerning which 
we have accumulated traditional solutions 
that have grown to a body of wisdom. The 
present-day impact of America upon the 
world is not only an effect of the power 
that goes with our privilege and is essential 
to it. It is also the effect of powerful attrac- 
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tion which our new culture, not of depriva- 
tion but of plenty, has upon all men, and 
particularly the masses of men. But while 
we inflame the imagination of men with 
our example, we have only half a culture 
to offer them. The culture of deprivation 
was accompanied by a body of wisdom 
that managed existence through the ethics 
of endurance and acceptance. Our culture 
of plenty still has no wisdom to offer for 
the ethical management of gratification. 
Particularly, we need more than optimism 
concerning the human calamities that arise 
not because of absolute need or oppression 
but because of gratification that is felt to 
be insufficient or because of status envy. 
But these are problems with which one 
can readily invite an argument today, not 
problems ripe for a final judgment. 


What is Jewish Poetry? 
By MARIE SYRKIN 


A TREASURY OF JEWISH POETRY, edited by 
NATHAN and MARYNN AUSUBEL. Crown Pub- 
lishers. $5.95, 


N “A Treasury of Jewish Poetry” Na- 
than and Marynn Ausubel offer the 
reader an embarrassment of riches, and 
sometimes just embarrassment. The collec- 
tion, ambitious in scope and comprehen- 


' sive, is for the most part rewarding; one 


makes discoveries and finds old favorites 
in fresh translations. All this is to the good, 
and one must. be grateful to the antholo- 
gists for venturing upon their formidable 
undertaking. Any serious anthologist, no 
matter how limited his period, place and 
language, has no light problems of selec- 
tion. How much more so when the time 
span ranges from Biblical days to the pres- 
ent, the place includes every part of the 
globe, and the speech, all the tongues of 
man. The definition of Jewish poetry ar- 
rived at by the Ausubels is that it “con- 
sists of all poetry created by Jews.” Such 
a criterion, alarming in its very simplicity, 
raises a number of questions basic to the 
evaluation of the present collection. 
Whenever one gets involved with “Jew- 
ish” writing, the principle of selection must 
first be determined. Will it be language, 
theme, ethnic origin of the author, or a 
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combination of any of these? We accept 
the fact that Shakespeare is an English 
poet, whether he is writing about ancient 
Romans or melancholy Danes, and that 
Byron is no less English when he is com- 
posing “Hebrew melodies.” But is Heine 
a Jewish poet when he writes “Hebrew 
melodies,” and a German poet when he 
writes Die Lorelei, or a German, or a 
Jewish, or a German-Jewish poet in both? 
For every people except the Jews language 
is the yardstick. No matter how much we 
may muse about the nature of the Slavic 
soul, Gallic temperament or Teutonic 
spirit, we make no mystery as to who is a 
Russian, French or German writer. The 
fine-hair-splittings are reserved for the 
Jews. How do we classify Isaac Babel? 
How about Kafka’s “alienation”—Jewish, 
Czech, or all too human? It would be 
pointless to multiply the instances. 


No such troublesome questions are 
posed in regard to the Hebrew or Yiddish 
writer. The various books of the Old 
Testament, no matter how universal their 
themes (Job, Song of Songs) are gener- 
ally viewed as the ultimate expressions of 
the Jewish creative genius. Nor is there any 
hesitation as to the pigeon-hole for mod- 
ern Hebrew and Yiddish poets, whatever 
their subjects or attitudes may be. Yet it 
is obvious that the Jewish experience and 
its expression cannot be confined to these 
two languages but must be traced through- 
out the course of Jewish history and set- 
tlement. At this point the enterprising an- 
thologist adds a special Jewish burden to 
the burden of his song or songsters. In ad- 
dition, these poets must endure transla- 
tion. 

Logically, the Ausubels are justified in 
their criterion for admission. If one rejects 
the yardstick of language so as not to ex- 
clude most Jewish writers, and the yard- 
stick of theme so as not to exclude the 
greatest Jewish writing, there seems to be 
little choice save the catch-all of Jewish 
ethnic origin. This includes anyone from 
the prophets to the half-Jew Rilke, who 
appears by virtue of a Jewish mother (ac- 
cording to the anthologists). But the very 
catholicity of the approach militates 
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against the effectiveness of the result. An 
anthology is not an encyclopedia. It is a 
“flower-gathering,” a florilegium, a gar- 
land, not a collection of innumerable hor- 
ticultural samples. A good anthology re- 
flects the predilections and prejudices of 
the compiler and, no matter how opinion- 
ated, if he is a person of taste, the product 
is interesting. Palgrave, for instance, ig- 
nored Blake and Donne, but when “The 
Golden Treasury” appeared in 1861 it was 
nevertheless an exciting collection. Despite 
sins of omission and, more rarely, com- 
mission, it introduced the reader to Eng- 
lish lyric poetry. A Yeats anthology of 
modern verse will be very different from 
one compiled by Louis Untermyer. In 
each case the individuality of the antholo- 
gist circumscribes and illumines the body 
of work considered. 


Where the materials are so enormous 
and the principle of selection so mechan- 
ical as that indicated by the Ausubels, the 
effect of a hodge-podge is almost unavoid- 
able. Pearls of great price are dimmed by 
lack-luster counterfeits. Isaiah may be 
jostled by mediocre versifiers indifferently 
translated. I do not wish to minimize the 
peculiar difficulties, already indicated, 
which such an anthology of Jewish poetry 
presents, and I appreciate the honest, sen- 
sitive endeavor of the anthologists to give 
a representative cross-section of all that 
may rightly be called “Jewish” poetry. 
Within the huge terms they have set them- 
selves they have done a good job, and 
have, for the most part, avoided the dis- 
mal drivel which often goes for Jewish 
verse. The literary standards of A Treas- 
ury of Jewish Poetry are on the whole re- 
spectable; this is not damning by faint 
praise as any reader of such compilations 
knows. What I question are the terms. 


N VIEW of the special problems he must 
face, an anthologist of Jewish poetry 
should be arbitrary rather than strictly log- 
ical. He must be prepared sometimes to 
make language the determinant, sometimes 
theme, and sometimes magnitude alone. 
In addition to the sine qua non of literary 
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merit, I would suggest the following cri- 
teria for inclusion: poetry written in He- 
brew, Ladino or Yiddish, whatever the sub- 
ject matter, may be viewed as Jewish; in 
the case of poets of Jewish origin who use 
other languages, theme should be decisive; 
no poem, whatever its original excellence, 
should be included unless it has been com- 
petently translated; finally, the adequate 
representation of fewer poets is preferable 
to scatterings from many. 


The yardstick of language is self-ex- 
planatory. Theme is more ambiguous as a 
criterion. It need not be reduced merely 
to Jewish subject matter, secular or reli- 
gious, but it should bear a relationship to 
some aspect of what the anthologist con- 
ceives to be the “Jewish” spirit, whether it 
be a gift for satire or a passion for the 
moral quest. Even admirable lyrics about 
love, birds, trees, unhappiness, whether 
translated from Russian or German, or in 
the English original, have little relevance 
when appearing individually. Their inclu- 
sion could only be meaningful in this con- 
text if a sufficiently large selection of a 
particular poet’s work were given to indi- 
cate his total quality. Even when the poems 
are not pedestrian, as in such a plethora of 
material many must be, the question of 
theme should be more closely considered. 
Probably the greatest modern poet in A 
Treasury of Jewish Poetry is Rainer Maria 
Rilke. He is represented by several superb 
lyrics, including the much-anthologized 
“Autumn Day” decently translated by C. 
F. MacIntyre. If Rilke belongs in this an- 
thology at all, he merits much more space 
no matter what massacre of the innocu- 
ous would ensue. In any case, the poems 
chosen to represent him as a Jewish poet 
should ally him to a dominant “Jewish” 
characteristic. An anthology which in- 
cludes the Old Testament must obviously 
view spiritual zeal as such. Edmund Wil- 
son has placed the reluctant Karl Marx 
into the line of Hebrew Prophets. In the 
same way Rilke might appropriately grace 
a Jewish Anthology with one of the Duino 
Elegies—provided always that there is 
good authority for that “Jewish” mother. 
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One wonders why this bit of geneology has 
been less publicized than Proust’s maternal 
ancestry. 


Again on the subject of theme, if one 
narrows the field merely to poets writing 
in English so that the actual caliber of the 
poem can be fairly considered, I am more 
interested in reading (in this connection) 
Muriel Rukeyser on “To Be A Jew In the 
Twentieth Century” than Joseph Auslander 
on “Sunrise Trumpets.” On the other hand, 
I would rigorously exclude lachrymose 
rhymes like Florence Kiper Frank’s “The 
Jewish Conscript,” a hardy perennial of 
so-called Jewish verse. Any number of 
other illustrations of the same point could 
readily be culled from the over 1000 poems 
in this anthology. 


The question of theme is related to that 
of organization, the most serious defect of 
the anthology. The poems are arranged in 
such categories as “Hope and Faith,” 
“Man and Woman,” “Brotherhood,” “Sor- 
row,” “Judenschmerz,” “Beauty in Na- 
ture,” “Steadfast in Adversity,” “God,” 
and others. The result of such a classifica- 
tion is that you find Robert Nathan sor- 
rowing with Ezekiel, and Louis Ginsberg 
rejoicing with the psalmist. In general, the 
propriety of making such a universally fa- 
miliar compilation as The Old Testament 
(the supreme anthology of Jewish writing) 
tributary to the modern anthologist is 
highly questionable. Of course, it is easy 
enough to enrich any category by large 
helpings of the greatest of poetry greatly 
translated, but it would appear more pru- 
dent to read James Oppenheim apart from 
Amos, and Louis Golding without benefit 
of Job. Only in a conventional, chrono- 
logical arrangement would the inclusion of 
The Old Testament appear defensible. 
Then, inevitably, the centuries B.C.E. 
could appear in all their perplexing poetic 
glory. 


An arrangement by historic periods has 
much to recommend it. In the present an- 
thology the poems are arranged in a kind of 
backward order within each category, so 
that in “Hope aind Faith,” for example, you 
begin with Abraham M. Klein, work your 
way through the moderns, reach Jehudah 
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Halevi, and conclude with Isaiah. The 
same process is repeated in each of the 
other categories. This device does not 
avoid confusion. A chronological arrange- 
ment of representative poets from antiquity 
to the present would afford a better view 
of the development of Jewish poetry, and 
of the character of each epoch. 

How did Jewish poets react to so uni- 
versal a Jewish calamity as was the Nazi 
slaughter of six million? Certainly a ques- 
tion of interest to the reader of Jewish 
poetry. In an unpretentious, chronological 
arrangement, it would have been possible 
to examine the relevant verse as a group. 
Instead one has to go back and forth 
among the discouraging categories to get a 
total impression. True, no twentieth cen- 
tury poet with genius commensurate to the 
tragedy has been discovered. “By the 
Waters of Babylon” is still the bitterest 
lyric cry against the oppressor. Neverthe- 
less, even crude, as distinct from maudlin, 
verse of and about the crematoria is of 
more interest to the student of recent Jew- 
ish poetry than more polished perform- 
ances along the routine lines of contem- 
porary verse, even though one is forced to 
concede that the experience dwarfed the 
poet; most of the verse is puny beside the 
subject. (Perhaps the most moving verse in 
this group is by M.J., an unidentified poet 
who perished in a death-camp and whose 
verse has been translated from the Polish 
by A. Glanz-Leyeless.) The epoch awaits 
its mourner and accuser. 


INCE THE major part of this anthology 

consists of translated verse it is im- 
possible to ignore the delicate matter of 
translation. One need hardly belabor the 
point that a poet is more often rent than 
rendered by even an accomplished trans- 
lator. Narrative and dramatic verse have a 
chance of survival because of their story 
interest, but the lyric perishes. There are 
few exceptions to this fate and for this 
reason the current practice of printing the 
original with a literal translation has much 
to recommend it. This, however, is no help 
to the average reader, and translations 
must be used with the usual dubious re- 
sults. Furthermore, the anthologist has to 
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use whatever translations happen to be 
available. He cannot royally engage a staff 
of gifted translators (assuming such ex- 
isted) to translate carefully selected poems 
and poets. Consider what happens to 
Heine, a poet whose elusive grace tempts 
translators to their mutual ruin. He ap- 
pears here in the stilted translations of 
Emma Lazarus and other earnest practi- 
tioners; on the other hand, one is gratified 
to read fairly successful translations by 
Elizabeth Browning and Margaret Armour. 
The same holds good for most of the 
translations. They vary from the compe- 
tent to the inexcusably inept (“Die, my 
shriek,” p. 140, from the Yiddish). An ex- 
ample of a really deft translation is Grace 
Goldin’s rendering of “Should I be a 
Rabbi?” from the Hebrew of Bialik. 


Yiddish poets, particularly folk-poets 
like Morris Rosenfeld and Abraham 
Reisen, suffer heavily, yet just as one des- 
pairs one encounters a delightful transla- 
tion of Itzig Manger by Jacob Sonntag 
(“Jealous Adam”); Jacob Sloan does well 
by Jacob Glatstein, one of the most orig- 
inal of contemporary Yiddish poets whose 
tart flavor is a new note after much of the 
saccharine or wistful in earlier Yiddish 
poetry. But why does Leivick go unrepre- 
sented? He is available in translation. And 
while on the subject of Jewish verse, may 
this reviewer register a strong protest 
against the erroneous note attached to 
Hannah Senesh’s famous lines “Blessed is 
the match”; they were composed in He- 
brew, not Yiddish. 


The Russian Boris Pasternak, the Ger- 
man Karl Wolfskehl, the Polish Juljan 
Tuwim lose much of their quality in trans- 
lation, yet one is glad to get a notion of 
them. That is the dilemma in regard to 
translated poetry. Which is the greater loss 
—to read a weakened version or not to 
read at all. I, for one, am grateful to this 
anthology for introducing me to the Greek 
Constantine Cavafy, and the Argentine Ce- 
sar Tiempo. But why not more of the new 
Israeli poets? 


Among the American and English poets, 
happily spared translation, the familiar 
Delmore Schwartz, Kenneth Fearing and 
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Karl Shapiro are still most impressive. 
Perhaps one should mention the young 
Englishman, Jon Silkin, and the American 
Alexander Bergman. There is much cap- 
able verse in English represented; if there 
be no one towering figure, no Yeats or 
Eliot, that is not the fault of the anthologist. 


It is obvious from my very strictures 
that A Treasury of Jewish Poetry is a rich 
anthology. It tries honorably to fulfill the 
promise of the blurb on the jacket—to 
present Jewish poetry “of all times and all 
places.” It is always informative and often 
pleasing. If it is not the ideal anthology, 
it is nevertheless the best available. 


The Two-fold Nature 
of Truth 


By JACK LUDWIG 


GIMPEL THE FOOL AND OTHER STORIES, by 
IsAAC BASHEVIS SINGER. Noonday Press, 205 
pp. Cloth $3.50, paper $1.25. 


O THE familiar machinery of Yiddish 

literature—the small self-contained iso- 
lated East European town with its stock of 
“characters,” its family situations, its ritu- 
als, its appearance, even its cooking—add 
a story-teller’s imagination too artistic to 
settle for the reader’s response “yeh, yeh, 
that’s how it really was,” add a sensibility 
too mature to plump for official piety, too 
tough for sentimentality, too aware always 
to keep a straight face, too wise and com- 
passionate to throw a stone, too conscious 
of mystery and the doubleness of things 
to strike any factional pose and you have 
Isaac Bashevis Singer’s Gimpel the Fool 
and Other Stories. Frampol, the little Po- 
lish town of some of these tales, is not 
just a repository of reminiscences but a 
place, like Joyce’s Dublin, Hardy’s Wes- 
sex, Faulkner’s Mississippi, where as Gim- 
pel himself says, “everything is possible,” 
a theatre where the humanly significant 
takes place, where dream is confounded 
with reality, where the seemingly benefi- 
cent Gentleman from Cracow may turn 
out to be “none other than Ketev Mriri, 
Chief of the Devils.” 
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To the Jews of this world, Frampol is, 
as old Abba in “The Little Shoemakers” 
thinks, “the navel of the universe,” with 
“his own house . . . at the very center.” 
In fact old Abba “often thought that when 
the Messiah came to lead the Jews to the 
Land of Israel, he, Abba, would stay be- 
hind in Frampol, in his own house, on his 
own hill. Only on the Sabbath and on 
Holy Days would he step into a cloud and 
let himself be flown to Jerusalem.” In 
Frampol few are learned, but men know 
enough Torah to see the world through 
Torah’s eyes—what can a Jew do except 
relive the experiences of Abraham, Jacob, 
Jonah, Job, and what is there to see in this 
world that Torah hasn’t already described? 
When, not the Messiah, but the reality of 
Hitler’s Nazi bombers finally drives old 
Abba out of his beloved Frampol, what 
was he doing but wandering as his father 
Abraham had wandered, how did he rest 
but as “Jacob did at Beth-el,” “with his 
head on a gravestone”? What was the 
America he came to but “Pithom and 
Rameses,” and when he was united with 
his seven thriving sons what could he think 
—even out of Frampol, even in this hea- 
then wilderness—but what old father Israel 
had said when he finally saw his son Jo- 
seph, “Now let me die, since I have seen 
thy face, because thou art yet alive”? 

Yet all is not Torah in Frampol. There 
Gimpel is plagued by tricks, there too the 
people are all but destroyed by the Devil, 
and with man’s taste for evil a pious rabbi 
may turn out to be a voice crying in the 
wilderness. Didn’t the rabbi comfort Gim- 
pel with “It is written, better to be a fool 
all your days than for one hour to be evil. 
You are not the fool. “They,” the trick- 
sters, “are the fools,” but did this stop the 
rabbi’s daughter from taking Gimpel in? 
“As I left the rabbinical court she said, 
‘Have you kissed the wall yet?’ I said, ‘No, 
what for?’ She answered, ‘It’s the law; 
you’ve got to do it after every visit.’ Well, 
there didn’t seem to be any harm in it. 
And she burst out laughing. It was a fine 
trick.” 

Four of Singer’s stories are about imps 
and devils, these Yiddish-speaking trouble- 
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makers who, like smart con-men, don’t 
create evil but make the most of whatever 
is already shady in human beings. “The 
Mirror” tells of the web woven for Zirel 
out of her own vanity, how she lets her- 
self be transported by “only a minor devil” 
to the punishing place where “fun has been 
going on for a thousand years, but the 
black gang does not weary of it. . . . They 
pull and tear and bite and pinch.” Tricks 
are the matter of “From the Diary of One 
Not Born,” but two large Frampol stories 
are concerned with devils and imps, “The 
Gentleman from Cracow,” and “The Un- 
seen.” 

“The Gentleman” is a kind of folk tale, 
about Frampol’s origins, a terrible drought, 
the seeming salvation brought by the Gen- 
tleman from Cracow in the form of food, 
gaiety, gambling, unresisted by the town, 
unchecked even by the piety of Rabbi 
Ozer who, after all, during the drought, 
“had received no salary for six months.” 
It tells of gold and plenty, a heathen 
moonlit ball, and of the town’s awakening 
to the real identity of the Gentleman, the 
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suffering of its children, its near-destruc- 
tion by mud and slime, the residue of the 
Gentleman’s glitter. And the folk tale is 
not without its point: 


And the events in the story brought 
their epilogue: the lust for gold had 
been stifled in Frampol; it was never 
rekindled. From generation to genera- 
tion the people remained paupers. A 
gold coin became an abomination in 
Frampol, and even silver was looked at 
askance. Whenever a shoemaker or tai- 
lor asked too high a price for his work 
he was told, “Go to the Gentleman 
from Cracow and he will give you 
buckets of gold.” 


N THE LAST page of this book, in 
O “The Unseen,” there’s a vision which 
casts a warm light over all of Singer’s 
stories, brings out his wise irony, his tough 
but compassionate eye. An old epicurean, 
whose lust has been used by the imps to 
destroy him, suddenly has his entire life 
illuminated in a characteristic Singer epi- 
phany: 


On his last night, Nathan dreamed that 
Roise Temerl [his good wife] and 
Shifra Zirel [the temptress used by the 
imps to destroy him] were one woman 
with two faces. He was overjoyed at 
her appearance. “Why have I not no- 
ticed this before?” he wondered. “Why 
did I have to go through this trouble 
and anxiety?’ He kissed the two-faced 
female, and she returned his kisses with 
her doubled lips, pressing against him 
her two pairs of breasts. He spoke 
words of love to her, and she responded 
in two voices. In her four arms and 
two bosoms, all his questions were an- 
swered. There was no longer life and 
death, here nor there, beginning nor 
end. “The truth is two-fold,” Nathan 
exclaimed, “This is the mystery!” 

Without a last confession of his sins, 
Nathan died that night. 


The man who recognizes the two-fold na- 
ture of truth, must allow for the two-fold 
nature of the recognition itself: with new 
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wisdom a man is ready for life, but finds 
only death. 

This idea of the truth as two-fold is 
central in these tales: if the whole world 
lies to Gimpel why shouldn’t he accept it, 
for “who really knows how such things 
are?” In the higher scheme of things how 
can you tell the fooler from the fooled? 
Gimpel’s believing belongs to this higher 
order; as he says: “All kinds of things 
happened, but I neither saw nor heard. I 
believed, and that’s all. The rabbi recently 
said to me, ‘Belief in itself is beneficial. It 
is written that a good man lives by his 
faith.”” And where but in death may a 
man avoid deception? 

If, as the book’s blurb gloomily. and 
perhaps accurately, predicts, Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer is, not the latest, but the “last 
of the great Yiddish masters,” Yiddish 
literature is passing out not with a whim- 
per but a bang. From The Family Moskat 
through that strange chilling Satan in 
Goray to Gimpel, Singer’s stature has 
grown, as the Jewish writers in English 
who come to be his translators so warmly 
testify, people like Saul Bellow and the 
late Isaac Rosenfeld. 

Yiddish, like old Abba in “The Little 
Shoemakers,” belonged to East Europe, 
and like Abba was uprooted: can it really 
put its roots down in America, or even 
Israel? Can a revival of Yiddish studies 
produce a Yiddish literature, the kind we 
knew with Mendele, with Bialik, with 
Peretz, and now with Isaac Bashevis 
Singer? A literature can’t be built out of 
Yiddish jokes alone, or tags of oi vey and 
shrei gevald. 

Significantly, though Mr. Singer has 
lived in America since 1935, only a small 
part of one story in this collection is set 
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in America, almost as if the writer knew 
here was no place for a real Yiddish tale. 
For though Yiddish is a language it’s also 
an atmosphere, almost an aura, something 
that has to feel at home, in Frampol, or 
in Turbin, in Jozefow, Krashnik, Komarov, 
Janow, settings for these tales, but places 
where Jews no longer live. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer, who knows so 
well the two-fold nature of truth, drama- 
tizes this truth in his own writing, with a 
talent that thrives and grows in a language 
that is waning. I hope he is not the “last 
of the great Yiddish masters,” but I know, 
as anyone who reads Gimpel the Fool will 
know too, that he is one of the best. And 
not only in Yiddish. These stories are 
major efforts, to be considered seriously 
in any discussion that includes modern 
writers like Babel, or even those I men- 
tioned before, Joyce, Hardy, Faulkner. 


Hamlet: Another French 
Translation 


By LIONEL ABEL 


THE OPIUM OF THE INTELLECTUALS, By Ray- 
MOND ARON. Doubleday & Company. $4.50. 


I" THIS new book, which has _ been 
called “a brilliant analysis of the 
modern world and of the intellectual’s 
place in it,” Raymond Aron argues from 
—hence, also for—a position which I 
would describe as one of political Hamlet- 
ism: a Hamletism that is up-to-date, un- 
compassionate, not too distraught, and 
essentially moderate. Mr. Aron is not com- 
pletely opposed to the participation of in- 
tellectuals in politics, but he fears they 
may do more harm than good by acting. 
In the main, he is afraid that too much 
may be expected of political action; im- 
agining is easier than accomplishing. There 
are many evils. But whom is there to kill? 
He knows, too, that good comes from evil, 
and vice versa. So he is not drawn to 
causes simply because they can be called 
noble. The world is out of joint, but who 
said that it is up to intellectuals to set 
it right? His position is at once politically 
conservative and without perspective; he 
does hold it with irony, but yet with only 
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the faintest trace of melancholy; not hope- 
ful, but rather refusing to be hopeless, 
scornful of those who do not think as 
clearly as he does, but without shame for 
not being able to think to more purpose 
himself, Mr. Aron of The Opium of the 
Intellectuals reminds me of nothing so 
much as a good French production of 
Hamlet, very well acted, very artistic, but 
without the Prince of Denmark. 

A moderate Hamlet, Aron is particularly 
scornful of the political Don Quixotes of 
this age. He points out that they are more 
interested in holding to an ideal than in 
trying to find out whether or not it can 
be realized. They want to contradict re- 
ality—no wonder they contradict them- 
selves without a blush! Catholics preaching 
the proletariat, and existentialists the Com- 
munist Party, they have the common fea- 
ture of preferring theories to facts, and 
ideological dreaming to analysis. They are 
not even genuine fanatics; not that they 
know too much, but rather that too much 
is known. In the modern world it is hard 
to remain completely ignorant of the facts 
that disprove one’s views. Such facts 
are certain to be mentioned by somebody, 
sometime. Those modern French _ intel- 
lectuals who are the special objects of 
Aron’s fire, seem to him would-be-fanatics, 
would-be-Don Quixotes; they will pay any 
price in order not to be politically dis- 
illusioned. 


It is impossible not to agree with what 
Aron has to say about certain of his op- 
ponents; Sartre, Merleau-Ponty and the 
communizing Catholics around Esprit. And 
yet one is reluctant—this reader is—to 
elect for his views or adopt his attitude. 
Are these the alternatives before us? Aron’s 
attitude of moderate skepticism—as against 
the spurious fanaticism of his opponents? 
Which shall we choose to be? Hamlets 
without melancholy? Or Don Quixotes 
without faith? 


UT BEFORE taking up this question, it 

would be well to challenge one of 
Aron’s assumptions, namely that skepti- 
cism is more appropriate to intellectualism 
than is fanaticism. Most people, I suppose, 
would tend to agree with this assumption, 
yet it will not stand up, if looked at 
skeptically. For the truth is that it takes 
a deal of intellect to be a real fanatic. I 
will not dwell on the fact that men of the 
very greatest mind have been fanatics: 
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Loyola, Voltaire, Lenin. My point is a 
general one: while the ordinary man may 
behave fanatically at certain moments, he 
is obviously quite incapable of unifying 
a whole lifetime around a single ideal. 
Fanaticism, far from being a contradiction 
of intellectualism, is one of its fundamen- 
tal resources, and is worth quite as much 
in terms of ideas as is skepticism. Don 
Quixote is quite as intellectual as Hamlet. 


In a famous essay, “Hamlet and Don 
Quixote,” the Russian novelist, Turgenev, 
made the point that these two figures en- 
tered literature in the same year, at the 
beginning of the 17th century. (Turgenev 
was in error; the date for the publication 
of Don Quixote is 1605; the first folio of 
Hamlet was published in 1602.) But the 
interesting and subtle purpose of Turgenev 
in insisting on the joint appearance of 
these two creations, was to show that the 
two figures have an inner relationship: 
where there is a Hamlet there will also be 
a Don Quixote. For the two characters, 
wrote Turgenev, are the “twin anti-types 
of human nature, the two poles of the 
axle-tree on which human nature turns. 
Do not all men belong more or less to one 
type or the other?” Not all men, but all 
intellectuals, I should say. Turgenev de- 
clared: “Today Hamlets outnumber Don 
Quixotes, though Quixotes are still to be 
found.” The Russian novelist lived in 
better times than ours. As we have seen, 
Aron cannot find any genuine Quixotes, 
nor can we find in Aron a satisfactory 
Hamlet. 


Hamlet and Don Quixote! If these two 
characters represent the most fundamental 
intellectual attitudes, if skepticism and 
fanaticism are the two basic resources of 
intellectualism, then is not the ungenuine 
Quixotism of Aron’s opponents more 
promising for the future than his own 
uninteresting brand of political Hamletism? 
Perhaps if Sartre were a better Don 
Quixote, Aron could perform more satis- 
factorily in the role he chose. For if there 
is nothing to believe, then where is the 
tension in doubting? If there is nothing 
to do, then it will not require passion to 
refuse to act. If there is no native hue of 
resolution, then how is the pale cast of 
thought even to be remarked? Turning 
the whole argument of Aron on its head, 
should we not stress the importance of a 
fact which he has carefully avoided noting, 
namely that contemporary intellectuals 
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have not sought deeply enough the ground 
for a political faith which they could hold 
with real passion and conviction—even 
to the point of fanaticism. For I do not 
believe that all the possibilities for fanati- 
cism have been exhausted. They have not 
been looked for with sufficient passion. 
Who knows: there may be better Don 
Quixotes waiting in the wings than Aron 
has dreamed of—together with Hamlets 
of a type that he can never be. 


No Glubb Legend 
By JON KIMCHE 


A SOLDIER WITH THE ARABS, By Sim JOHN 
Giuss. N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1957. 458 
pp. $6.00. 


HERE HAVE been three distinct Glubb 

Legends. There was the Jewish-Israeli 
legend. There was the Arab legend, ac- 
cepted also by the Russians. And then 
there was the slightly embarrassed British 
legend. The Jews and Israelis invested 
Glubb with the Machiavellian authority 
of the principal executor of a calculated 
British policy in the Middle East designed 
to further Arab interests. According to 
this interpretation, Glubb was Jordan; 
Glubb was the Arab Legion and Glubb 
also was the real face of Britain on the 
Israeli border, scheming and working all 
the time, with full backing from London, 
to further the Arab interests against those 
of the Israelis. There was a good deal of 
apparent evidence on record to support the 
thesis; from Glubb’s proposal made to the 


- Middle East War Council in 1943* that all 


further Jewish immigration be suspended 
(“Zionism is a menace”) to his later public 
statements and interviews which left no 
apparent doubt about the general direction 
of his sympathies. The later action of the 
Arab Legion during the formative months 
of the Jewish State, and particularly the 
attack on Jerusalem, suggested that there 
was a solid basis of fact for the legend. We 
shall see in due course how solid this was. 

The Arab legend is of later vintage. It 
derives largely from the assumption that 
the late King Abdullah was a simple Brit- 
ish puppet, and that Glubb Pasha was the 
man who pulled the strings and made the 


* Rrewbol, in the correspondence of Sir Douglas 
ew pe oe” Making of the Modern Sudan,” 
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King dance to the British imperialist tune. 
The Arabs also had evidence on the record 
to substantiate their legend. There was 
Abdullah’s refusal to go along with Egypt 
and King Saud, and with the Arab League 
generally, whenever its actions or decisions 
conflicted with British interest. There was 
the withdrawal of the Arab Legion from 
Lydda and Ramle (which confirmed to the 
Arabs that the British were also working 
for Israel) and many more similar am- 
bivalent situations which made the Glubb 
legend acceptable to both Arab and So- 
viet propaganda. But it was not just prop- 
aganda. It was as firmly believed by the 
Arabs as by the Israelis; only they differed 
about the object of Glubb’s sympathies: 
the Israelis were convinced that it was the 
Arab interest, the Arabs were convinced it 
was the British-Israel interest that he was 
| serving. 

| The British had their own legend about 
| Glubb as a romantic, less erratic Law- 





rence who was the real ruler of this desert 
kingdom, beloved by the Arabs and know- 
ing them better than anyone; in short, the 
ideal incorporation of British influence in 
the Middle East. 

And now comes Glubb himself to give 
us his own version. One might have ex- 
pected under these conditions that the 
autobiographer of so remarkable a char- 
acter would yet add one further and more 
personalized legend to the prevailing 
three, that he would produce his own 
version of the Pillars of Wisdom. But 
Glubb has confounded all these anticipa- 
tions. He has remained true to the strong- 
est trait of his character which is utterly 
without either political or historical 
imagination—even where he himself is 
concerned. If one did not appreciate this 
peculiar trait of his, one would have said 
that he has embarked on this book deter- 
mined to destroy every vestige of the 
legend which has been attached to his 
name, and to cut himself down, so to 
speak, to his real size. 

But since he has never been able to 
understand either Jews, Zionists, or Israelis 
or the political Arab—as distinct from the 
Bedouin—Glubb clearly could not have 
embarked on this book with this particular 
purpose; and because he did not do so 
deliberately, what he has to say is so much 
more important, because one has the im- 
pression that Glubb himself has not yet 
realized what he has achieved with this 
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book. He has in effect destroyed every 
possible Glubb legend and has succeeded 
in presenting himself as he really was. He 
has managed to do this in the course of 
presenting a very different and virtually 
unpolitical apologia for his life with the 
Arabs. Above all else, he wants to estab- 
lish himself in the eyes of the Jordanians 
(this is his real horizon) as their under- 
standing and forgiving friend, who harbors 
no ill-will towards them because of his 
brutal dismissal. And in order to do this 
he tells them the full story of his steward- 
ship from the end of the second world 
war until his departure from Jordan. 


HH’ Does this with an almost disarming 
sincerity which is moving at times, 
and with a sense for style and language 
which do him credit. One cannot, in fact, 
charge Glubb with being a knave, and 
one must therefore accept his ignorance, 
naiveté and lack of comprehension at their 
startling face value. For this generalissimo 
of an army, whose total establishment at 
the time of the Palestine war was roughly 
equal to that of a modern regiment, did 
not really know what his army was do- 
ing—either in peace or war. And when, 
on rare occasions, he was personally and 
directly involved, he could not really com- 
prehend the events which he was sup- 
posed to command. The more one con- 
siders his status, the more puzzling it be- 
comes. Was Glubb in fact a power in 
Jordan, or just a useful cipher? King 
Abdullah, on Glubb’s own evidence, ap- 
parently neither trusted him nor confided 
in him in all matters. The British also did 
not in practice use Glubb as the channel 
of their influence. Such advice as they 
tendered King Abdullah, and such counsel 
as the King sought, was given through 
King Abdullah’s friend and confidante 
Sir Alec Kirkbride, who _ represented 
British interests in Amman for a quarter 
of a century—not through Glubb, who 
emphasizes his own dissociation from the 
British. For it seems to have been a fact 
that Glubb was anxious that the Arabs 
should accept him as one of their own. 

But they did not. His subordinates often 
acted without his knowledge, and he did 
not seem to care or know about it. The 
fact which emerges most clearly from 
Glubb’s book is that he had much less 
authority and weight in Amman — es- 
pecially with King Abdullah—than had 
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Kirkbride. It is therefore not surprising 
that the question should now be asked 
whether Glubb was in fact a British pro- 
consul or whether successive British Gov- 
ernments allowed him to appear to reign 
in Amman as a kind of decoy to divert 
attention from the real center of British in- 
fluence — Kirkbride’s Residency. Glubb 
seems to bear out the assumption on al- 
most every score. 


This then is the essential background 
for the appreciation of the Glubb story. 
What does it show? 

It shows first of all, how fallible are the 
intelligence services of this world, even 
when they had so comparatively easy a 
job as in the Palestine war. Both—the 
Arab Legion and the Haganah — were 
victims of the occupational disease of all 
intelligence services in time of war, and 
often also of peace. They wildly and 
ridiculously exaggerated the size of their 
opponents, and Glubb’s manipulation of 
figures makes it even more absurd. Glubb 
estimates the Jewish forces which opposed 
the Arab armies at 65,000. He then 
ignores the other Arab states and con- 
cludes that the Jews had a fourteen to 
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one superiority over the Arabs. It is sur- 
prising that Glubb should not have sought 
to verify his figures before committing 
them to paper. The actual numbers were 
22,000 Jews (including everything—serv- 
ices, home-guard, women, etc.) against 
21,500 Arabs. But the actual fighting 
strength available to the Israel commanders 
at the outbreak of the war was under 
5,000 men. 


On the other hand, Glubb’s detailed 
account of the manner in which one com- 
pany of the Legion (about 120 men) re- 
captured the key position of Sheikh Jar- 
rah, which was held by the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi on the road to Mt. Scopus, sheds 
new light on this signal failure of the 
Jewish forces. Hitherto, the account given 
by the Irgun sources who held this post 
had spoken of large Legion forces descend- 
ing on them with tanks and overwhelming 
artillery. The Jordanians had no tanks 
and only one gun. If anything, the Irgun 
unit which abandoned the link with Mt. 
Scopus was superior in numbers and de- 
fensive equipment. Altogether, it seems 
that the Jordanian attack on Jerusalem 
was conducted with much smailer forces 
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than the Israeli commanders had im- 
agined. 


There is one point in Glubb’s book 
which intrigued me especially. He says 
that if the Israeli commander had taken 
the initiative on May 15, he could have 
occupied the whole of Jerusalem within 
three to four days. I asked General Yadin 
for his opinion on this assertion. His re- 
ply was that Glubb looks on the situation 
as if there were only the clash between 
Israel and the Legion. Glubb studiously 
ignored the other Arab armies which were 
advancing on Israel, and the burden which 
that threw on the Israel High Command. 
They had to split their inadequate forces 
and equipment to meet not only the 
Legion in Jerusalem, but also the Egypt- 
ians at Isdud, the Syrians at Mishmar 
Hayarden, the Iraqis around Naharya, 
and other secondary threats. Jerusalem 
seemed then to be a secondary issue. 


4 


N THis last point, Yadin and Glubb 

were agreed against their chiefs, 
Ben-Gurion and Abdullah. Both the mili- 
tary commanders argued that the issue 
would not be decided in Jerusalem. Both 
the political heads insisted that Jersualem 
was all-important and had to be held. The 
full story of this fascinating division on 
both sides of the hill has yet to be told. 


But on many other points Glubb is a 
poor witness. His account of the origins of 
the Arab Liberation Army is the reverse 
of what actually did happen; his assertion 
that Jordan opposed military action by the 
Arab armies, while the other Arab states 
pressed for it, is similarly false. The rec- 
ord shows the opposite to be the case. 
And it is frankly difficult to understand 
Glubb when he says that the Jordan Gov- 
ernment was not admitted to the Arab 
League discussions on war with the Jews. 
Either he did not have a clue to what 
was going on (which is hard to believe 
in so important an instance which directly 
affected him) or he does not tell the whole 
truth. For the minutes of all the Arab 
League meetings show that Jordan was 
throughout an active participant in all the 
deliberations. 


The same applies to Glubb’s assertion 
that they did not know what the other 
Arab armies proposed to do on the eve 
of the attack. Abdullah gives quite a 
different picture in the second part of his 
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memoirs. In many cases therefore one 
must conclude that Glubb’s first hand 
information is wholly unreliable. It is not 
so much that it conflicts with other 
opinions, but that it is not substantiated 
by the records which are available. In fact, 
Glubb appears to have been as poorly in- 
formed about the other Arab countries 
as he was about the Israelis. But even more 
startling is his claim of total ignorance 
about the activities of his King and his 
subordinates in their secret relations with 
the Israelis. Here one cannot accept 
Glubb’s version. 


His British Chief of Intelligence was 
present at most of these talks and negotia- 
tions and they must have reported back 
to Glubb. His silence on these matters 
must be attributed then to his desire to 
establish his alibi as a friend of the Arabs, 
but it seriously detracts from the value of 
his book as an accurate record of events. 


In later years it seems again that Glubb 
retired into the clouds and even from 
this vantage point he did not see the 
storm that was gathering over his head. 
He never understood the Israelis, he never 
understood the Arabs from Egypt or Syria, 
or even from Jerusalem and Nablus. He 
thought he could shape them all into the 
image of his favorite Bedouin. But he 
was never a man of stature, a Lawrence, 
or a Cromer, a Gertrude Bell or a Henry 
Newbolt. Glubb has now written his own 
political epitaph. “I have failed,” he says 
on page six; “I have done my best,” he 
says on page eight. That about sums 
it up. 


From the Far Corners 
By RAPHAEL PATAI 


THE EXILED AND THE REDEEMED, By ITZHAK 
BEN-Zv1. (President of Israel), translated from 
the Hebrew by Isaac A. Abbady. The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 
1957. 344 pp. $4.00. 


NE OF THE most facinating phenomena 
O of the contemporary scene in Israel 
is the emergence on the Israel horizon of a 
number of “exotic” Jewish communities. 
Prior to Israel’s independence, or, more 
precisely, up to the Second World War, the 
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picture of the Jewish people as existing in 
the consciousness of the Yishuv and of 
world Jewry could be likened to a tree 
with one single major branch. This branch 
was Central and East European Jewry 
from whom all the Jewish communities in 
the Anglo-Saxon and overseas countries 
derived. The mother-tongue of all these 
Jewish communities was Yiddish, sup- 
planted only within the last few decades by 
the languages of the Central and West 
European host-countries. 


Only scholars, historians, demographers, 
and the handful of those who had some 
special professional interest in studying the 
Jewish dispersion, were aware of the fact 
that outside this main branch of the Jewish 
people there were other branches as well, 
remote and scattered Jewish communities 
in Asia and Africa which for many cen- 
turies have survived in the Moslem world. 

The Central and East European branch 
of Jewry was by far the most numerous 
and important one. It was estimated that 
out of a total of sixteen million Jews in 
1940, about fifteen million traced their 
descent to Ashkenazi Jews of Central and 
East Europe, leaving only about one mil- 
lion for the non-Ashkenazi branches of the 
Jewish family tree. This numerical propor- 
tion changed drastically as a result of the 
German genocide. When, upon the attain- 
ment of Israel’s independence, the gates of 
the new state were thrown open to Jewish 
immigration, the non-European contingent 
began to assume a constantly increasing 
importance. Today, after ten years of state- 
hood, Israel has received and absorbed 
more non-European than European Jews. 
In the last few years about three-quarters 
of all immigrants came from the Moslem 
world. The outlook for the immediate 
future indicates that the same trend will 
continue unless some unforeseeable de- 
velopment enables Russian Jews or prompts 
American Jews to emigrate to Israel. 


In the tenth year of its independence the 
Jewish population of Israel is composed of 
a minority of Central and East European 
extraction and an increasing majority hail- 
ing from the Moslem world, from Morocco 
in the West to Afghanistan and Pakistan 
in the East. 
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The differences between the European 
and non-European sectors of Israel’s Jewish 
population are considerable. There are, first 
of all, the immediately apparent differences 
in physical appearance. The Jews of Israel 
range from blond, blue-eyed, tall, northern 
types to slender, dark-skinned, black-haired 
and black-eyed Méediterraneans, with a 
sprinkling of brown skinned groups from 
India and black Falashas from Abyssinia. 
Then there is the difference in cultural 
background. The European Jews have 
brought along to Israel the modern urban 
culture of Europe with its emphasis on 
mass benefits (such as education, sanitation 
and social security) and its largely secular, 
non-religious outlook. The non-European 
Jews, most of whom have lived for thir- 
teen centuries in a Moslem environment, 
brought along with them the tradition- 
directed culture typical of the Middle East 
with its emphasis on personal contact, on 
family and kinship ties, on folk arts, and 
its religious outlook in which the lack of 
material possessions and enjoyments is 
compensated by a firm belief in rewards 
and benefits awaiting the just in the 
Beyond. 


These differences in outlook, in cultural 
orientation, in values and attitudes have 
been the basis of much of the difficulties 
Israel had to overcome in trying to absorb 
its non-European immigrants not only 
economically but also socially and cultural- 
ly. These differences are also the basis for 
increased interest evinced by Israeli scholars 
and students of society in the non-Eu- 
ropean Jewish communities, their history, 
literature, traditions and way of life. One 
of the foremost students of the non-Eu- 
ropean Jewish communities in Israel is 
Itzhak Ben-Zvi, President of Israel. Presi- 
dent Ben-Zvi’s interest in Israel’s remote 
and “exotic” tribes dates back to the years 
immediately following his own immigra- 
tion to Palestine about half a century ago. 
Throughout these decades Ben-Zvi had two 
major governing interests in his life. As a 
public figure he devoted himself to Jewish 
labor in Palestine and Israel, to organizing 
the Poalei Zion Hechalutz movement, and 
to many organizational aspects of the 
Yishuv, especially in his capacity for many 
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years as the President of the Vaad Leumi. 
Simultaneously, he continued in the pri- 
vacy of his study to delve into the un- 
known pages of Asian and African Jewish 
history. He studied and discussed in his 
writings the Samaritans, the last remnants 
of ancient Jewish agricultural settlements 
in Palestine, the Jewish communities of 
Asia which even for many scholars were 
mere names. His interest in these fields of 
research has never flagged, and even in the 
midst of his strenuous duties as President 
of Israel he has found time to continue his 
studies. He was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of a research institute whose main 
objective is to foster the study of Jewish 
communities in the Orient and around the 
Mediterranean basin. This institute, in 
which a number of experts work along 
lines laid down by Ben-Zvi, is today known 
as the Ben-Zvi Institute and forms a part 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
The Exiled and the Redeemed was origi- 
nally published in Hebrew a few years ago 
and received the Bialik prize from the city 
of Tel Aviv. For the English translation, 
ably prepared by Isaac A. Abbady, the ma- 
terial has been brought up-to-date and new 
statistical data and demographic details, 
which have changed considerably since the 
publication of the Hebrew edition, have 
been added. The volume contains studies 
of three different categories of Jewish com- 
munities. Jewish communities which 
have survived to the present day in Moslem 
countries. These are dealt with in Book 
One and include the Jews of Yemen, North 
Africa, Kurdistan, the Caucasus, Georgia, 
Bukhara, the Krimchaks, and the secret 
Jews of Meshed in Persia. Book Two deals 
with Jewish groups standing on the periph- 
eries of Israel. These sectarian groups in- 
clude the Samaritans, the Sabbatians of 
Salonika and the Karaites. The third cate- 
gory consists of Moslem tribes in whose 
tradition Jewish origin figures more or less 
conspicuously. In this group we find the 
Jews of Khaibar in Arabia, other Arabian 
desert tribes maintaining a tradition of 
Jewish descent, Afghan tribes who regard 
themselves as the progeny of Israel, and 
Persian tribal and village groups who be- 
lieve that their roots go back to Gilead or 
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to the tribe of Benjamin. To this category 
belong also certain tribal groups in 
Khwarezm who regard themselves as 
descendants of Jews. 

Twenty-five pages, constituting Book 
Four in the present volume, are excerpts 
from President Ben-Zvi’s diaries kept dur- 
ing his visits to Persia and Aden and 
relate firsthand impressions obtained by the 
author in his contacts with Persian and 
Yemenite Jews. 

Book Five, entitled “Jewish Sovereign 
States in the Diaspora,” did not appear in 
the first Hebrew edition of the volume. It 
contains pen-sketches of sovereign Jewish 
states or attempts at establishing such 
states, in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Himyar in 
Southern Arabia, Ethiopia, Khazaria and 
Surinam in French Guiana. 


MW BEN-ZVI is at his best when he 
speaks of the history and way of life 
of those Jewish communities with whom 
he had firsthand experiences or whom he 
himself studied from first-hand sources. 
His description, for instance, of the Jews 
of Bukhara, their origin, their history down 
to the present time, their social and eco- 
nomic conditions, their legal status and 
their position under Bolshevik rule contains 
nearly all one would like to know about 
this community which today constitutes 
one of the most colorful groups in Israel. 


The all too brief sketch of the Samari- 
tans contains much basic information on 
this sect which today is divided into a Jor- 
danian group living in Nablus, and into 
an Israeli group numbering one hundred, 
who were repatriated and are in the course 
of being integrated into the general Jewish 
community. 

On the other hand, when Ben-Zvi merely 
summarizes the results of other scholars’ 
researches, his presentation occasionally 
becomes too sketchy and lapses into a jour- 
nalistic recount. Several times in summariz- 
ing the findings of others, Mr. Ben-Zvi 
confines himself to stating what other 
scholars “believe” with regard to the origin, 
history, etc. of the Jewish community dis- 
cussed. For instance, in talking about 
independent Jewish principalities in North 
Africa, he mentions that “Rabbi Jacob 
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Moses Toledano holds that the Jews of 
Wadi Dera’a [in the Western part of the 
Sahara Desert] enjoyed an autonomous 
existence since very ancient times, perhaps 
as early as the days of the Roman, Byzan- 
tine and Vandal invasions, and even 
resisted the forces of the Fatimid Idrees” 
(p. 298). Some readers with a scholarly 
bent might be interested to know who is 
the Rabbi quoted by Ben-Zvi as an author- 
ity, where did he express his opinion about 
the autonomous existence of the Jews of 
Wadi Dera’a in ancient times, and on what 
historical sources did he base this conten- 
tion. 


Similar questions arise upon finding the 
statement (p. 218) that “S. Menahem 
Lazar believes that in very ancient days 
there was in Afghanistan a colony of in- 
dependent Jews, most of whom were 
migrants from Persia; these had ruling 
princes of their own, but maintained close 
contacts with Persian Jewry from whom 
they adopted the rabbinical laws including 
the Talmud.” And if it is true, as Mr. Ben- 
Zvi states on the following page, that Mr. 
Lazar’s theory is “not supported by any 
tangible foundation,” what is the point in 
devoting more than a page to a theory 
which admittedly is mere speculation? 


Occasionally Mr. Ben-Zvi’s method of 
referring to other scholars’ work is even 
vaguer than these two examples indicate. 
In talking about the Falasha Jews of 
Abyssinia, he refers to three different opin- 
ions as to their origin without stating who 
the scholars are who maintain these 
divergent views: “Some trace their ancestry 
to King Solomon’s men who escorted the 
Queen of Sheba on her return from Jeru- 
salem and then settled in Ethiopia; others 
say that they were the direct descendants 
of the Jewish mercenaries, the inhabitants 
of Yeff (Elephantine) and Sweneh 
(Asouan), who migrated from their cities 
to the South and finally settled in the hill 
country of Ethiopia, where they established 
their own Jewish kingdom. Yet others be- 
lieve that they were the direct descendants 
of Arabian Jews who migrated to Ethiopia 
after the downfall of the Jewish kingdom 
of Himyar in the sixth century C. E.” Fol- 
lowing this he states that he himself “in- 
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clines to the view that the Falashas are the 
descendants of the Jews of Upper Egypt” 
(p. 296). Again one can’t escape the feel- 
ing that these generalizations raise more 
questions than they answer. 


However, the majority of the reading 
public to whom the book clearly addresses 
itself, will certainly not be troubled by 
these questions. They will enjoy the pop- 
ular accounts of these remote, redeemed 
or lost Jewish communities who appear in 
an exotic, often romantic, light. There is 
the fascinating story of the “large family” 
or “patronymic household” of the Caucasian 
Jews, with their three-generation organiza- 
tion, families numbering thirty or more 
members, living in a common compound, 
working together, owning property together 
and eating from a common table—in which 
students of Middle Eastern anthropology 
will easily recognize the special local Jew- 
ish variant of the omnipresent traditional 
Middle Eastern endogamous, patrilocal, 
patrilineal, patriarchal, extended family. 
There is the memory of the traditions of 
Jewish descent among some Arab tribes in 
various parts of the Arabian Peninsula; 
especially the persistent legends that the 
great settlements of the Khaibar area were 
originally populated by Jewish tribes. These 
legends are complemented by eyewitness 
accounts of 19th century travelers such as 
Jacob Sappir, Charles M. Doughty and 
others, who reported what they had heard 
in Arabia about the “Jews of Khaibar”; 
and by the evidence of several eyewitnesses 
recorded by Ben-Zvi himself in 1929 and 
1930, who had visited Khaibar and met 
Jews there, or who had met other persons 
who in turn had seen and spoken to Jews 
in Khaibar. 


After concluding the perusal of Mr. Ben- 
Zvi’s book, this reviewer put it down with 
a feeling of satisfaction for having been 
given a glimpse of some two dozen exotic 
or peripheral Jewish groups. This feeling 
was, however, mixed with one of frustration 
over the fact that the State of Israel has 
not yet enabled its President to set up a 
really adequate research organization for 
the study of the fast-disappearing tradi- 
tional cultures of the ingathered remote 
tribes of Israel. 
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which they had taken so much trouble 
to bandage and conceal, at best as a 
highly compromising ally. They treated 
him with nervous respect. 

Socialists, and radicals—especially 
Marxists—regarded him as a reaction- 
ary nineteenth century nationalist seek- 
ing to lead the Jews back from the 
broad and sunlit uplands of the great 
world-wide universal society of their 
dreams, to the stifling confines of a 
petty little nationality exiled to a back- 
ward region of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, a political and economic ana- 
chronism, destined to be swept aside 
by the inexorable, impersonal forces of 
advancing history. 

Finally, there were sceptics and scof- 
fers, sane and ironical observers who, 
quite understandably, looked on Zion- 
ism as a foolish dream. He paid little 
attention to all these opponents, but 
he was quite sure he knew what was 
strong and what was weak and that 
they did not. He felt sufficiently su- 
perior morally and intellectually to be 
determined to save them from them- 
selves. Humility was not one of his 
virtues. 

When his biographers come to con- 
sider his disagreement with Herzl, with 
the leader of the extreme right-wing 
Zionists, Jabotinsky, or for that matter 
with his own genuine supporters, the 
supporters of his own policies, such as 
Sokolov or Ben-Gurion and many a 
lesser figure, they would first ask how 
much was due to love of power, to per- 
sonal ambition, under-estimation of op- 
ponents, impatient autocracy of tem- 
per, and how much was principle, de- 
votion to ideas, rational conviction of 
what was right or expedient. 

When this question is posed I do not 
believe it will be found that there is 
any very clear answer, and perhaps no 
answer at all will be found. He com- 
mitted none of those enormities for 
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which men of action and later their 
biographers claim justification on the 
ground of raison d’Etat—which permits 
individuals caught in some major crisis 
to sacrifice the accepted standards and 
principles of private morality to the 
superior claims of state or society or 
church or party. 

Weizmann, despite his reputation as 
a master of Realpolitik, forged no tele- 
grams, massacred no minorities, exe- 
cuted and incarcerated no political op- 
ponents. When Jewish terrorism broke 
out in Palestine he felt and behaved as 
Russian liberals did when reactionary 
ministers were assassinated by idealistic 
revolutionaries before 1917. He did not 
support it; in private he condemned it 
most vehemently and spoke against it 
with bitter passion. But he did not 
think it morally decent to denounce 
either the acts or their perpetrators in 
public, He genuinely detested these 
acts; and he did not, perhaps mistak- 
enly, believe in their efficacy. He was 
too civilized and too humane. 

Mr. Bevin’s Palestine policy had fi- 
nally convinced him that his life-long 
admiration for and loyalty to England 
and British governments had cost his 
people too dear. But he wondered 
whether his own early trust in England 
had not lengthened the bounds of the 
Jewish state. 

He knew that he had been removed 
from office because he trusted these 
men too much. His lifelong reputation 
as a moderate, as an Anglophile, as an 
enemy of violence, was now to him as 
nothing in the face of the struggle for 
the life of the Jewish settlement in 


-Palestine. He had moments of black 


pessimism but he believed that men 
fighting in a just cause must sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, if need be 
like Samson in the temple of the Phil- 
istines; and this he held to be true for 
nations no less than for individuals. 
When the Arab-Jewish war broke out 
his conscience was clear. He was not a 
pacifist and the war was—no Jew 
doubted—one of sheer self-defense, All 
his life he had believed in and prac- 
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ticed moderation and a policy of accom- 
modation. He had politically suffered 
for it. 


IKE THE late Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Dr. Weizmann all his life believed 
that when great public issues are joined 
one must above all take sides; what- 
ever one did, one must never remain 
neutral or uncommitted. One must al- 
ways identify oneself with some force 
in the world’s affairs, with all the risk 
of blame and misunderstanding, with 
all the risk of error which this almost 
invariably entails. Consequently, in the 
Jewish war of independence he called 
for no compromise and denounced 
those who did. Constitutionally he de- 
tested withdrawal from life on the part 
of those to whom their personal integ- 
rity or peace of mind or purity of ideal 
mattered more than the work upon 
which they were engaged. 

One may begin to wonder if it is al- 
together an accident that it was to Eng- 
land that Weizmann migrated from the 
continent of Europe. For to him, as to 
so many Jews of his background and 
upbringing in Eastern Europe, Eng- 
land above all other lands, stood 
for settled democracy, humane and lib- 
eral civilization, the freedom of the in- 
dividual, dignity, stability, toleration, 
deeply biblical religious tradition 
founded as much on the Old as the 
New Testament, all those middle class 
virtues of an ancien regime, that con- 
stellation of qualities that was the 
cause of anglomania in France in the 
eighteenth century and in Eastern Eu- 
rope in the nineteenth for exactly the 
same reasons. A country in which, 
above all, the Jews enjoyed a secure 
and peaceful and progressive existence. 

Weizmann’s flirtation with Lord Bal- 
four, from which so much in his life 
and that of the Zionist movement 
sprang, is not intelligible unless it is 
realized that in Balfour he found what 
he most loved and admired: aristocracy 
in its finest and most fastidious form. 
Weizmann was a very celebrated and 
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almost an irresistible seducer, but he 
did not offer himself except to those 
whom he truly admired and he was not 
prepared to enter into a personal rela- 
tionship with people who morally or 
esthetically repelled him. 

He believed in the necessity for 
genuine harmony, harmony of ends and 
harmony of principles and outlook be- 
tween negotiators, and he came to be- 
lieve that the Jews and the English 
possessed this harmony uniquely. It 
may be that this was an error, but 
surely it is more interesting and attrac- 
tive than a great many truths. He liked 
the English almost too well; he liked 
the concreteness of life, the concrete- 
ness of language and ideals, the mod- 
eration, the civilized disdain of ex- 
tremes, the entire tone of public life, 
the lack of cruelty, of excitement or 
shoddiness. 

It was, therefore, one of the bitterest 
disappointments of his life when, in 
the later thirties, his services as a scien- 
tist appeared to be ignored by the Brit- 
ish Government departments, When 
war broke out, he offered to lay aside 
at least some of his political preoccu- 
pations in order once more to try to 
be of service and do much of what he 
had done in the last war with his cele- 
brated invention which he offered to 
his adopted country. He met with a 
lack of response; he complained of dull- 
ness, timidity, pettiness, conservatism, 
fear of the future on the part of British 
officials and a total inability to under- 
stand their own economic position and 
possibilities in the world that was 
bound to come up after the war. He 
wondered whether British imagination 
and appetite for life was dying. 

On the two principal occasions when 
he suffered public defeat at the hands 
of his own followers, the principal 
cause seemed to lie in his fanatical re- 
liance on the good faith of British gov- 
ernments. He was compelled to resign 
in 1932 as a protest against the policy 
begun by the Labor Government, and 
continued by its successors, of what 
can only be described as concessions to 
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Arab violence at the expense of their 
victims. In 1946 a very similar situa- 
tion arose once again. Weizmann’s pol- 
icy of accommodation with Britain 
which had led to such a fearful weak- 
ening of the Jewish position in 1938- 
1939 must, if persisted in—and he was 
still advocating it—certainly lead to a 
further series of promises broken and 
hopes abandoned and betrayed. 

His own position became unenviable. 
His followers looked upon his Anglo- 
phile policy as bankrupt and on him as 
too deeply committed to it. He was a 
tragic, formidable, and politically em- 
barrassing figure. 

He felt betrayed, and from this he 
never entirely recovered, The British, 
particularly the Labor government, 
had wounded him as no-one else ever 
could, least of all the Jews. He did not 
ask, and did not expect, gratitude from 
Jews. The fate of Moses seemed to him 
natural and not altogether undeserved. 
To his own close followers he seemed, 
if anything, altogether too invulner- 
able, especially when, as he often did, 
he treated them with the casual off- 
handedness or ill-concealed contempt 
or sudden ruthlessness of a great man 
of action. 

The collapse of the Anglo-Zionist 
connection was not only intertwined 
for him with his own personal failure 
to retain real power in the Movement 
that was his life, but seemed to support 
the claims of those who said that 
against Britain only violence paid, that 
nothing would save the Jewish settle- 
ment but methods of terrorism—a view 
that he abhorred and rejected passion- 
ately with his whole being then and all 
his life. 
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There was something far more at 
stake even than that. He could bear the 
thought that the new State which he 
had lived to establish would now per- 
haps never acquire the moral and po- 
litical attributes which he had so long 
and steadfastly admired as peculiarly 
British, and which, he now gloomily 
began to wonder, were beginning to 
disappear everywhere, even perhaps 
from this island where he had spent 
his happiest years. 

In his last years, when he was living 
in peace and great honor, a figure re- 
spected by the entire world, in his 
home in Rehovoth, he was occasionally 
haunted by nightmare visions of the 
future of the State of Israel. He saw it 
jeopardized by, on the one hand, stu- 
pidity,—innocent, fearless, but blind 
and, on the other hand, the corrupt, 
destructive cleverness of slaves, the feck- 
lessness inherited from too long a so- 
journ in the ghetto. Yet he realized 
also that this might not happen and 
then the thought that the dream had 
come true against all the overwhelming 
odds of his own youth and manhood, 
that he was living among his own peo- 
ple, among Jews, a free nation in their 
own country, filled him with incredible 
happiness. 

But whatever the nature of the magic 
that he so singularly exercised, the one 
element signally absent from it was 
pathos. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was the 
first completely free Jew of the modern 
world, and the State of Israel, whether 
he knows it or not, was constructed in 
his image. No statesman has ever had a 
comparable monument built to him. I 
greatly envy his biographer of the 
future. 
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In a Paris Cafe 
By EUGENE GOODHEART 


I’ MONTPARNASSE of the Twenties was 
almost all Jewish, then the Latin 
Quarter is today almost all Negro. I 
know of no better way of characterizing 
the difference between that past in 
which our dominant image of Paris has 
been formed and the present. There’s 
something like an obsessive concern 
with the Jew in much of American 
literature of the Twenties. To Heming- 
way, Fitzgerald and especially Henry 
Miller, the Jew is a kind of leper, not 
to be avoided, however, for anything 
that is taboo is to be indulged. So it’s 
not the routine anti-Semitism, for the 
routine thing usually has a reason—like 
all Jews are rich or all Jews are lascivi- 
ous. The striking thing about Mont- 
parnasse anti-Semitism is the seeming 
absence of any reason for it. Thus 
Henry Miller writes: 


“Borowski . . . puts on that he is a 
Pole, but he is not of course. He is a 
Jew, Borowski, and his father was a 
philatelist. In fact, almost all Mont- 
parnasse is Jewish, or half-Jewish, 
which is worse. There’s Carl and Paula, 
and Cronstadt and Boris, and Tania 
and Sylvester, and Moldorf and Lucille. 
All except Fillmore. Henry Jordan 
Oswald turned out to be a Jew also. 
Nichols is a Jew. Even Van Norden and 
Cherie are Jewish. Frances Blake is a 
Jew, or a Jewess. Titus is a Jew. The 
Jews then are snowing me under. I am 
writing this for my friend Carl whose 
father is a Jew. All this is important to 
understand. 


“Of them all the loveliest Jew is 
Tania, and for her sake I too would 
become a Jew. Why not? I already 
speak like a Jew. And I am ugly as a 
Jew. Besides, who hates the Jews more 
than a Jew?” 

Anti-Semitism wasn’t the thing. It 
was the idea rather that now all the 
lids are off. Nobcc told anyone any- 
more what was right and what was 
wrong. The don’t: didn’t exist anymore. 
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It didn’t really matter what one did 
so long as one followed one’s impulses. 
That was the principle. None of that 
pious liberal nonsense about tolerance 
or equality. Nobody really believed it 
anyhow, though many people felt that 
they had to believe it. But the new law 
proclaimed that there are no laws. 
Prejudice was a sacred right of the soul, 
and Montparnasse was a place where 
people came to reclaim all of their 
sacred rights. Of course, almost all of 
Montparnasse was Jewish. Jew, Jew, 
Jew, Jew—Miller can’t stop saying. It’s 
the lechery of prejudice. 

Although the Negro in Paris today 
plays scarcely the same role that the 
Jew played in the Twenties, he is, 
nevertheless, among Americans who 
come to the city, the present center of 
their consciousness of Paris. When I 
came to Paris a friend of mine intro- 
duced me to a cafe: “This is the only 
cafe that still has some of the excite- 
ment, the vivacity of the existentialist 
cafes right after the war.” It wasn’t 
existentialist, of course. Existentialism 
is a dead thing in Paris now. The cafe 
attracted Marxists and gifted Negroes 
—which was often, though not always, 
the same thing. 


There was Dean. He’s in a way em- 
blematic: a tall, handsome Negro whose 
voice had the inflection of authority. 
There was hardly a thing which he 
didn’t feel he knew. He would say 
vacuous, contradictory things on occa- 
sion. But not too often. He was smart, 
above all quick and fluent. There was 
a virility and flair in his intelligence. 
He said bold things. He drove them 
hard so they became bolder and bolder. 
Insensitive to nuance, he knew how to 
embarrass the sensitive mind. He would 
never permit himself the moral luxury 
of vexing questions. There was always 
an urgency in his argument, and its 
motive invariably was the destruction 
of his opponent. When a question was 
really difficult, he either skirted it or 
denied it. Dean was from the British 
West Indies; he had spent some years 
in American universities. He was a 
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mathematician and a Marxist. He had 
the mathematical knack of defining a 
political thesis and pursuing it with a 
cruel, relentless passion. 

I remember vividly one night when 
he was seated with his wife and Chris, 
a Negro cartoonist. Alvin and I, two 
Jews from New York, were seated at 
another table. Joe Garrett, a Negro 
novelist and a charming fellow had 
been sitting with us. He seemed vaguely 
annoyed even by our presence. Joe was 
never rude, but there was a special 
freedom that he enjoyed in the cafe, a 
superiority to social obligation. The 
cafe paid him court, and he felt his 
presence as grace to be conferred. Dean, 
seated behind us with his wife and 
Chris, waved Joe over: it was like a 
gesture of sympathy. Joe resisted a 
little, but then he got up and went 
over, evidently relieved. Alvin was hurt 
but he didn’t say so. He liked Joe more 
than he liked anyone else in the cafe 
and he felt cut. It wasn’t an unprece- 
dented action. The cafe seems to give 
one the right to be bored when one 
chooses to be. 


VER IN THE corner sat two Scandi- 
O navian girls, looking curiously 
from time to time at Dean, Chris and 
Joe. It suddenly struck me that these 
three had become a kind of aristocracy. 
No pious liberal nonsense here, Black 
is the better, the more exciting color. 
And it takes an American or maybe an 
Englishman not to see this. At that 
moment I felt myself a white American. 

In Liberal America there is an auda- 
city in being prejudiced or rather in 
saying so—though lately the rejection 
of the piety of tolerance among certain 
liberals who refuse to perform the old 
rituals has become almost conventional. 
A false piety breeds complacency; the 
refusal to be pious, when it becomes 
conventional can breed another kind 
of complacency. It is well to want to 
face the facts; it is an evasion of the 
facts to accept them as final and irre- 
vocable. The resistance of the prejudice 
and the counterpressure of reason 
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create a tension that can only be de- 
scribed as moral. If the moral triumph 
is not complete and some residue of bias 
remains, the good man employs the fol- 
lowing strategy; he first becomes aware 
of it and then admits it. He insists on 
its personal and sentimental character, 
but he refuses, by an act of the intelli- 
gence, to allow it to become political, 
which means that if he dislikes New 
York Irish cops he will, nonetheless, 
protest against any effort to make them 
second-class citizens. He will set rigor- 
ous limits to the prejudice so that it 
will never become patently anti-human. 
But this isn’t enough for him, for the 
mere public recording of a sentiment 
is already a political act. It can be 
ruthlessly exploited by the racist, who 
cares nothing for intention. The white 
man with good intentions who talks the 
race issue usually becomes scared, and 
one can detect the fear in the pious, 
solemn note—as though a confrontation 
with the truth would force him to be a 
bigot. It is only after the difference 
between black and white has ceased to 
mean anything in the human equation, 
that the one can feel free to discover— 
without excuse or apology—all the 
forms of good and evil within one 
color. 


After several months in Paris, one no 
longer feels the difference to mean 
anything, or at least it is no longer felt 
invidiously. 

One’s previous awareness of the 
plight of the Negro in America gains a 
new dimension. It doesn’t take a very 
long encounter with the Negro in Paris 
to realize that there has been no eman- 
cipation in America. Psychically the 
Negro is worse off than his ancestors. 
He is expected to behave freely because 
he falls within the legal definition, but 
he’s deprived of the means, even the 
external ones, The internal pressure 
builds up but there’s no release. In 
Paris he is externally emancipated, But 
the expectation of being frustrated 
doesn’t disappear immediately and 
sometimes never disappears. His is a 
freedom that hasn’t forgotten its past. 
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But it is real and those who have won 
something of it in aspiration and 
achievement shame our humanity, per- 
petually reminding us of the millions 
whom we have deprived in act, in 
thought, in feeling. 

Perhaps the singularly attractive and 
interesting image that the Negro in 
Paris projects has to do with the fact 
that he is chosen. Artist, writer or 
scientist by profession, he is the most 
articulate and sensitive of his race. 
And if he cannot quite lay claim to 
representing it (in his most conscien- 
tious moments he suffers from the 
knowledge that he has run away from 
the struggle) he can, nonetheless, speak 
powerfully for it. By contrast, the white 
American expatriate is tedious and col- 
orless. His problems and preoccupa- 
tions are private. He belongs on the 
analyst’s couch. It’s among the Negroes 
that one finds the socially significant 
forms of intelligence. 

Chris was one of the few who had 
forgotten that he was black or rather 
what it meant politically and socially. 
He had the tact, the wisdom and the 
experience of someone who _ goes 
through life utterly unspoiled. Not that 
he is without his wounds. It’s the 
reason he’s been here for five years. 
Paris permits him to be both sensitive 
and wise. The resentment, the bitter- 
ness had died within him. 


S FOR SOME of the others, the Marx- 
B ists, it wasn’t that they resented in 
the old, pre-Paris way. On the contrary, 
they realized that the future belonged 
to them, that the mighty beast that was 
Africa and Asia was rousing itself after 
centuries of sleep. The old resentments 
had turned cold. There was now a 
cynical, gleeful waiting. What had tak- 
en the place of the resentment was a 
cruelly logical view of experience. 
There was a deadly march in their 
argument, and the objective of the 
march was the destruction of all the 
citadels of the West. This, of course, 
was not the way they put it. Nor, in 
the showdown, would their concrete 
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alliances be that predictable, for some 
of them were “brought up in the finest 
traditions of the West.” But one felt 
the anticipation. 

J. R. was gone from America the 
longest. He was the most famous, the 
most celebrated. When he left the 
states, his departure was lamented by 
all the liberals. He says: 

“You know why, do you know why, 
hee, hee, hee, they didn’t want me to 
leave—because I bothered them. J was 
their conscience. I was a sort of gadfly, 
hee, hee, hee. Well, the hell, I got tired 
of it, sick and tired of it. I just didn’t 
see a way out. On the one hand, I 
didn’t want some stupid jerk of a party 
boss telling me how to write and think. 
On the other hand, I couldn’t stomach 
the job of goading the liberals on to 
good works and salvation. 

“You know, this might shock you, 
but I don’t really care about America 
any more. Frankly, it’s a tedious sub- 
ject, the Negro in America. It’s the 
black in Africa that excites me, because 
that’s where the new power lies, It’s 
not enough to be aware of misery and 
persecution, to raise a voice of indigna- 
tion. Man, how should I put it, you 
want to feel in the misery the power to 
negate itself. And that’s what I feel 
in Africa.” 

His talk has a yowling, hilarious 
quality that would never survive the 
writing-down. And this is the great 
disappointment. For if one has read his 
first novel—the autobiographical one— 
with the picture of the young writer on 
the jacket and keep the book in mind, 
one forms an image of a sensitive and 
intense young man who wounds easily 
but fights back bravely. One would 
expect him silent, attentive, speaking 
occasionally in poignant golden bass 
tones. Of course, it’s not a fair expecta- 
tion. What I’ve said sounds a little like 
a euphemism for self-pity. It’s just that 
J. R. is so different from the image, 
disappoints it so completely, that it 
takes a long time to adjust to the real 
man, to see the real qualities beneath 
the buffoon. 
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In a way Chris is closer to the imag- 
ined J. R.—except that he’s without the 
poignancy, the self-pity. From the point 
of view of personality, Chris and J. R. 
are opposites. J. R., for instance, can 
never forget that he’s black. He says 
that he spends months in a small village 
in Midi where he has his home without 
ever thinking of it. It’s hard to believe. 
He’s like an indignant white man in 
black skin bewildered by the incompre- 
hensible. It isn’t an exaggerated re- 
sponse—no response is exaggerated 
when one’s humanity is violated—but 
he seems to feel everything ten times 
more keenly than the average Negro. 
Chris seems to have lost the anxiety 
years ago. 

And yet in a more fundamental re- 
spect they’re very much alike. J. R. 
hates politics, though he has more to 
do with it than does anyone else in the 
cafe. (J. R. once said that politics is 
organized hate. Alvin said cleverly, “So 
you hate hate.” “Hee, hee, hee—you 
got me there, you sonavabitch.”) Chris 
never hates. Wisdom forbids hatred. So 
he smiles satirically at political theory. 
Both J. R. and Chris are moralists. 
Which means: the world can be 
changed radically only from within and 
if that proves harder than changing it 
from without, tant pis. 

There was a black from the Sudan 
whom I'll never forget. Negro doesn’t 
communicate it. He was black: medium 
height and build, dark suit, white shirt 
slightly worn around the collar and 
solid black tie exquisitely knotted. His 
hands and face, but above all his hands, 
were the blackest things I had ever 
seen. His eyes were very small, but mar- 
vellously expressive: contemptuous, 
cruel, ironical. His French was choice: 
precise and certain rather than musical. 
And those hands, those remarkable 
hands continually gestured in a way 
that gave every turn of phrase force 
and verve. 

His name was Ahmed. J. R. used to 
argue with him. Neither spoke each 
other’s language well, but they man- 
aged to make themselves understood. 
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One night they argued black national- 
ism, J. R. insisting on the special eth- 
nic-tribal character of African life; 
Ahmed, insisting on Stalin’s analysis of 
“the national question.” “You’ve been 
away from Africa so long you just don’t 
know the score. The Marxist methods 
just won’t work. Why, hee, hee, hee, 
you're more French than African,” J. R. 
says. Ahmed is incredulous: “Tell me, 
how much time did you spend in 
Africa?” “Three months.” “And you 
think you can explain life in Africa! 
My God!” The rejected Western Negro 
asserts the special ethos of Africa and 
makes himself its spokesman. The West- 
ernized African Negro applies to the 
dark continent the illuminating prin- 
ciples of a Western philosophy. 
Proclaiming the brotherhood of the 
oppressed, Ahmed believes that he has 
found the surest way to work the re- 
venge of his people. 

I remember on occasion his elaborate 
irony on the Hungarians. Oh, how his 
heart bled for them. For every crocodile 
tear there was a sudden raucous burst 
of laughter. Everyone approved of Ah- 
med. Then he suddenly became serious 
and said, “In 1860 Marx wrote that in 
England all the conditions for the revo- 
lution existed but the passion for the 
revolution did not exist.” So spit at the 
impotence of the Hungarians who fail 
to understand the logic of their condi- 
tions, a logic which forces them at 
every turn to deny the truth of their 
feelings. 


HAT NIGHT I participated in two 
dialogues simultaneously, a spoken 
one and one that raged in the mind. 
The American who thinks that he has 
exorcised Marxism from his soul may 
find himself once more performing this 
ritual in Paris, for he encounters for 
the first time not only the militant 
spokesmen for the oppressed colonials, 
but a suffering working class and an 
articulate class consciousness. The un- 
spoken dialogue went something like 
this: 
It’s time that the moralist reclaimed 
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history from the liars. History, they tell 
us, is objective and the task of the sci- 
entific historian is to discover the laws 
that govern the objectivity. The rest is 
consciousness. The task of humanity is 
to bow down to the laws. But what if 
the law grows hateful? That’s not per- 
mitted. How can we hate the truth! 
That way lies futility and despair. We 
must learn to live within the truth. 
Besides, the truth is not hateful; it 
keeps growing more rational and bene- 
ficent. Anyway, what the hell do you 
want from life? What the hell do J 
want from life? WHAT THE HELL 
DO YOU WANT FROM LIFE? Who 
the hell ever wanted more from life 
than those who envisioned a world in 
which everybody else would agree with 
them? I am the last to scoff at such a 
wish. (Who has never dreamed it at 
some time of his life?) But you who 
have dreamed of complete harmony and 
the total satisfaction of desire have 
created “laws” that discount aspiration, 
feeling and imagination. 


I’m back in the Cafe for the N-th 
time. The air is heavy and warm, and 
above the noise there’s the ringing 
mockery of Dean’s laugh. The little 
man is there, a Jewish fellow from 
Chicago, and he’s seated with Dean and 
Joe. He comes occasionally, but his 
coming is always an event. He’s the 
one with the lame arm and the brutal 
theories. He’s still a dur—a Stalin and 
Rakosi man. Orwell once characterized 
the euphemism as the naming of things 
“without calling up mental pictures of 
them. Consider for instance some com- 
fortable English professor defending 
Russian totalitarianism. He cannot say 
outright, ‘I believe in killing off your 
opponents when you can get good re- 
sults by doing so’.” Maybe not the 
English professor, but certainly this 
little man. His slowness of speech fools 
one at first. If one happens to be swift 
of speech, one might think him easy. 
But he can’t be intimidated; there’s a 
ferocious confidence in his slowness. 
Before one is aware of it, he’s setting 
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the pace. Dean and Joe sit back and 
laugh a little guiltily. Even Dean has 
too many scruples to go that far. And 
yet their secret ambition is what the 
little man has realized: the ridding one- 
self of all moral or “sentimental” en- 
cumbrance, a vision of “reality” as 
revelation. He’s rare. With such a man 
one can never really argue, but neither 
can one become confused. By extreme 
contrast, he confirms the integrity of 
one’s own position. 


In an Iraqi Village 
By LESLIE M. STEPHAN 


HE BABY was born before dawn and 
was dead when the sun rose. Sev- 
eral hours later, the missionary sat 
down to canned figs and omelet. His 
houseboy told him the left rear tire on 
the jeep was flat and the baby was 
dead. He finished his tea and went into 
the village, striding from the door of 
his tent past the smaller tent with its 
jumble of crates and tins, past the kit- 
chen tent and the garbage pile. He 
must speak to his boy about the gar- 
bage again. 
“Sabah al khair,” he said to the three 
grave little boys who sat in his jeep, 
driving to nowhere. “Good morning.” 


“Sabah al khair, anglézi,” they an- 
swered and, solemn-faced, watched him 
pass. 

The houses of this village were 
made of mud, thick walled, flat roofed, 
brick by brick, created under patient 
hands and brick by brick destroyed by 
the white-hot sun of the summer and 
the cold that came in wintertime to 
glaze and crack the walls and choke 
the fires and bite to the bones of the 
people. Some of the houses had two 
rooms and some had doors made from 
flattened petrol tins. The streets were 
clogged with refuse and, in wintertime, 
pitted with pools of slime formed of 
the wastes of the village and the rain 
that could not penetrate the hardened 
earth. Here, in the streets, the men ar- 
gued and laughed and urinated, the 
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women gossiped, and the children 
threw stones at the hungry, homeless 
dogs that ran among the refuse piles. 


By the well five date palms grew. 
There were no other trees as far as one 
could see in any direction from the vil- 
lage; on all sides the flat earth stretched 
away unbroken until it reached the 
sky. In the east, a line of desolate hills 
rolled in grey humps along the hori- 
zon, and far beyond, at the end of the 
hills, lay another village and five more 
trees. Far beyond that village, some of 
the people knew, the Tigris flowed like 
a ribbon of mud through green and 
terraced fields. But only two from this 
village had seen the green fields, In 
their rocky soil, if the winter rains 
came, they grew squash and barley and 
corn and melons and little patches of 
tobacco. In the summertime, iguanas 
ran through the empty fields, and the 
sheep of the village scoured the desert 
for yellowed tufts of grass. 

Dysentery bred in the stinking refuse 
heaps, and malaria in the stagnant win- 
ter water. There was much tubercu- 
losis in the village. The old people had 
rheumatism, and the children had big 
bellies, and there was never quite 
enough to eat. But that was the way 
things were, and always had been, and 
always would be. In shd Allah: so God 
willed it. 

The missionary’s arrival in the previ- 
ous summer had broken the monotony 
of the hot and endless months. People 
flocked to squat in the shade of his 
tents, to listen to his phonograph and 
marvel at his light blue eyes. Anglézi, 
they told their staring children. They 
knew he was not a whole man, for he 
had no wife to bear him sons, and this 
talk of the Son of God was wrong, for 
there is no God but God, they knew, 
and Muhammed is His Prophet. But 
they were polite. Because it pleased him 
so, they agreed with him. And, then 
too, he had pills for malaria and dys- 
entery, and sugar for the children, In 
winter, when the village went into the 
fields from sunrise to dusk, the old peo- 
ple alone remembered him; his tent 
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was warm and their bones ached. 


The missionary was not discouraged, 
though he had been so when first he 
came to the village, for it was not as he 
had pictured his first post. Once a 
month, throughout the summer and the 
fall, he drove his jeep through the dead, 
black hills and south across the desert 
to Baghdad, for supplies. When the 
rains made the road impassable, he was 
isolated for several months, but this 
did not displease him. He had much 
to do in the village, and he looked 
forward confidently to the spring. 


But the rains were very light. The 
corn was harvested green and the bar- 
ley did not grow; the vines of the 
squash and melon burned through 
where the hot earth squeezed them. 
In shé Allah, the people said, staring 
at the shriveled vines; In shad Allah, 
staring at the cloudless sky; the sum- 
mer began in March. The missionary 
gave away all the food he could spare, 
and more, and he and his boy tried to 
get through the hills, but the road had 
not yet dried there, and they returned 
late at night, empty handed. The mis- 
sionary went to bed with his clothes on. 
We'll try again in a month, he said. 
The flawless days passed, The old peo- 
ple ate less, and the children laughed a 
little less, and the men looked away 
from their families over the empty des- 
ert. In sha Allah. 


N THE MORNING of one of these shim- 
mering days, Hassan’s wife gave 
birth to her fourth child. The mission- 
ary was in the habit of baptizing the 
newborn babies and giving a small gift 
to the parents. People had already be- 
gun to ask him about their older chil- 
dren, and he was hopeful concerning 
the parents themselves. But he learned 
of the birth of this child only when he 
learned of its death, and in Hassan’s 
home there was no mourning, nor was 
the body in the house. The mother, 
who was baking corn, did not answer 
his questions. The father turned away. 
There was an older child, a son, in 
that family, the missionary’s houseboy 
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explained, who would not live through 
the coming weeks without his mother’s 
milk. The parents could live on noth- 
ing, when there was nothing, but what 
to tell a little boy whose belly screamed 
for food? His mother could not nurse 
both her children, for, being hungry 
herself, she had little milk. Since one 
child had to die, let it be the newborn 
who had not known life. Then too, 
babies die without pain. The parents 
were very sad, of course, but what 
could they do? You mean they killed 
it? It would have died anyway, the boy 
said. It’s a very sad thing. The mission- 
ary despaired. Could it be that they 
had understood none of his teaching? 
How had he become so self-complacent, 
so lax? He would go more slowly now, 
he would spare himself no effort, for 
they must be made to realize the horror 
of this sin. 

He was obliged to go from house to 
house to speak with the people, for 
they no longer came in the evenings, 
but crowded inside their airless huts, 
because the darkness seemed cooler 
than the light. Ah, yes, they agreed, 
for they were polite. Na’am, yes, and 
another baby died. The missionary 
doubled his efforts, pleading with the 
pregnant women who wished only to 
sleep, and they nodded and agreed 
while a third baby died. Several old 
people died also, and two of the chil- 
dren. 

The missionary had little to eat him- 
self, and he had lost weight. The peo- 
ple knew he was not sane to walk all 
day in the savage sun. They left their 
houses only to urinate against the walls 
in the daytime or to sit against the 
walls at night. 

When it happened again, the mis- 
sionary knew further talk was useless; 
he must be there to prevent this thing, 
to show them how wrong, how terrible 
it was. So when Hamid’s wife had her 
third child the missionary was present 
at the birth. It was allowed because 
he was not a whole man and he 
was not sane. Also, he kept his back 
turned. He grew so frantic in his 
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pleading that Hamid’s wife, who was 
not strong-willed, gave in before she 
went to sleep. She knew that in sparing 
her baby’s life, she had taken her son’s; 
this, the other women knew also, and 
they stopped their chattering to gaze in 
sorrow upon her little boy who played 
with a stone in the corner, 

The baby took most of the milk, and 
the little boy nursed frantically. There 
was nothing to feed him. He gagged 
on the dry bread, and when the mis- 
sionary soaked the bread in tea, he spat 
it out and screamed for milk. Beef 
broth he drank, but soon it was gone, 
leaving only canned peaches and 
powdered eggs. The missionary coaxed 
the boy to eat, pleaded with him to 
eat, but miserable with dysentery, the 
boy arched away from the spoon and 
paid no heed to the coaxing voice. Pills 
from the missionary’s dwindling sup- 
ply doubled his small body with 
cramps, and when at last he lay still, 
he no longer called for his mother’s 
breast, but whimpered in his sleep. 
The parents watched; the village wait- 
ed. The missionary worked frantically. 
Because the boy could no longer swal- 
low the pills, he dissolved them in 
water and poured the water into the 
child and prayed, But the boy could 
hold nothing; the dysentery drained his 
life, and when he was completely de- 
hydrated, he died. The missionary had 
been there all through the night and 
most of that day, and at first he did not 
realize the boy was dead. When he 
knew, he got up slowly and walked 
from the house. The mother sat inside 
the house with the baby on her lap 
and begain to wail, and several people 
sat outside the house and watched him 
walk to his tents. 
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